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Facts Worth Considering 


Parents have a right to ask that the church school shall 
furnish good instruction for their children and they are under 
obligation to help it to do so. 


Teachers have a nght to expect that the church will 
provide courses of study which they can afford to teach, and 
adequate materials for teaching them. 


The Church has an educational task. If it is well done 
the church will grow in numbers and efficient Christian activity. 


The Constructive Bible Studies form the basis of the 
educational work in thousands of Sunday schools representing 
every state in the Union, Canada, and many foreign countries. 


Seventy Per Cent of the schools introducing one volume 
from the Constructive Bible Studies subsequently increase 
the number and frequently adopt the whole series. 


Teachers who use the Constructive Bible Studies 
continually become, through their use, better teachers. 


Pupils who use the Constructive Bible Studies do not 
throw away or lose their books. 


Parents of pupils who use the Constructive Bible 
Studies are willing to pay for them because they are worth 
having and keeping. 


A poor teacher and a poor textbook may do harm. 

A poor teacher and a good textbook may do good. 

A good teacher and a good textbook is an ideal combin- 
ation. 


The most successful Sunday schools from the point of view of 
educational work are using the Constructive Bible Studies. 


For full information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOCIALIZED RELIGION 


GeorGe E. Vincent, Pu.D. LL.D., 
President, The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


The social order never stands still. Change is the law of 
all life. Even China, the classical example of immobility, be- 
gins to manifest the results of subtle forces which have long 
been at work. It is none the less true that there are periods in 
which changes are swift and striking. The last century has 
seen a fundamental modification of society in Western Europe 
and the United States. 

It is enough to enumerate the well recognized features of 
this movement, sometimes called the “Industrial Revolution” : 
the factory system with its large-scale production, wage system 
and depersonalized relations between employers and workers; 
the world-wide mechanism of transportation and communica- 
tion; the growth of cities with all the attendant problems, the 
emergence of social groupings based upon unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth; the rapid increase of technical efficiency grow- 
ing out of scientific discovery and invention; the swift and 
wide-spread diffusion of ideas through universal education, a 
popular press and political discussion; the consequent widen- 
ing of individual consciousness from a provincial to a national 
and at times even to a world standpoint; the steady advance of 
democracy with its demands for extension of the suffrage and 
popular control of government; the weakening or break down 
of older theories and standards moral and religious, notably 
the theological sanction for things as they are, the individual- 
istic philosophy and the idea of a purely personal salvation; 
the rise of new ideas, social, ethical, political and theological 
to explain the changed order. 

All institutions are challenged by the new situation. Re- 
adjustment is demanded on every side. The family has a diffi- 
cult task to meet the changed requirements. The educational 
system from top to bottom is being subjected to searching and 
persistent criticism. Government feels the pressure of a new 
social order which seeks expression in new ways. Art, music, 
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literature are trying to relate themselves to the transformed 
situation. So, too, religious ideas and their theological expres- 
sion are being scrutinized anew, and are asked to interpret 
and to serve the times. 

Religion, like other institutions—at times it seems to an 
even greater degree—is subjected to censorious criticisms. 
These are some of the charges which are made more or less 
sweepingly: that Christianity is losing its hold upon the masses 
because it has nothing vital for them; that ministers are not 
trained in a 1aodern way and have lost their leadership; that 
the church is controlled by the rich and well-to-do; that it fears 
to take a stand for the weak and oppressed in the industrial 
struggle but finds safety in preaching an innocuous and ab- 
stract “pure gospel.” It is further complained that the repre- 
sentatives of religion often take a negative attitude, forbidding 
certain things and offering no substitutes. There are cynics 
who charge that organized religion is being commercialized 
and seeks by catch-penny devices and so-called “up-to-date” 
methods to hold its own for its own sake. Many point out that 
the church has surrendered many of its activities to organized 
charitable and philanthropic agencies. Others insist that it is 
not producing results at all commensurate with the efforts ex- 
pended, “A Corliss engine running mechanical toys.” 

Some of these things may be true of certain churches. All 
of these charges may have some basis. The prophets who are 
appealing to the church to arouse herself naturally overstate 
the facts. Men whose conscience prick them find personal 
comfort in denouncing the Church. They rarely devote them- 
selves to other forms of idealism. There are, however, sin- 
cere people sensitive to the tragedies of life who honestly 
believe that the Church is not alive to its opportunities and 
duties. These earnest and sometimes fanatical folk are severe 
in their censure. To them religious leaders cannot afford to 
turn a deaf ear. On the whole it may be fairly said that the 
Church is doing as much as other institutions to adjust itself 
to the new order. It is responding to the call of the times. It 
is kindling a new enthusiasm. It will succeed just in the pro- 
portion that it discovers the fundamental needs of a humanity 
which is groping for a new interpretation of life and a revived 
faith in the eternal verities. 

Religion must not mistake mechanism for motive power, 
devices for devotion. Modern methods may unhappily go with 
medieval-mindedness. It makes little difference whether con- 
duct is called “social service” or not if the motive be a narrow- 
ly individual desire to accumulate credit toward a strictly per- 
sonal salvation. An institutional church may be running night 
and day, but it makes a good deal of difference whether the 
controlling idea is that of the obligation and privilege of broth- 
erhood and justice or a shrewd desire to “keep the masses con- 
tented.” Only as the Church has an enduring vision of its 
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divine mission and maintains a steadfast loyalty to a dominant 
spiritual purpose can its external devices and readjustments, 
the co-operation of its various branches, its multiform activities 
attain to true efficiency. 

In principle religion is an unchanging thing. In its essence 
it is a consciousness of relationship and harmony with the un- 
seen God. Yet this religious consciousness changes with the 
changing order. The outstanding facts of our contemporary 
life are the interdependence of men economically, intellectu- 
ally, spiritually, the limitations of individual responsibility, 
the obligations of society as a whole, and the extent to which 
each man gets his meaning from the common life. The new 
order is eloquent in preaching from the text “Ye are members 
one of another.” 

The old individualism has affected every interest; it has 
dominated morality; it has been the controlling theory of busi- 
ness, it has pervaded religious and theological conceptions. We 
are coming to realize that this individualism was a half- 
truth, that there is another side. Our life together under mod- 
ern conditions impresses upon us social solidarity. We realize 
that we are our brothers’ keepers, that the personality of each 
is bound up with the community. When this conviction be- 
comes vivid and stirs the emotions, when God is thought of not 
as interested in persons only but in the whole social order, 
when we think of society as a means by which God’s purposes 
may be worked out in this world, when each one sees himself 
a co-operator in the inspiring enterprise of building a New 
Jerusalem that shall be realized in this world, then religion 
becomes a social bond as well as a personal experience. So, 
too, theology, which is the interpretation of religious experi- 
ence, is restating its truths in social terms. It is insisting more 
and more on a common spiritual life, on fraternal interde- 
pendence, upon the fact that all men are the children of God. 

Religion will adjust itself in many ways to the new order. 
It will seek larger unity. It will be ready to serve; it will in 
its organized capacity undoubtedly extend its activities and 
multiply its functions. But back of all these things will lie the 
supreme duty, to deepen a sense of religion as a social com- 
radeship, of life as a co-operation, in which each man has re- 
sponsibility, and from which each man gets his significance. 

Unless our institutions can be dominated by these ideals of 
true Christian democracy, unless individuals can be inspired 
with this vision, mere mechanism will be in vain. Laws and 
regulations will prove a mockery and our institutions will dis- 
integrate. No civilization can survive without idealism, with- 
out noble purpose, without devotion and if need be sacrifice. 
The spiritual needs of today can never be satisfied with any 
religious conceptions which do not make vivid and convincing 
the brotherhood of man, which do not exalt a God who is 
concerned with the whole social order, 








THE MAKING OF RELIGIOUS CITIZENS THROUGH 
BIOLOGY 


JoHN M. Coutter, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Professor, The University of Chicago. 


A religious citizen is assumed to be one with a strong 
sense of social obligation. Whatever makes for the safety, the 
health, the comfort, the efficiency of his fellow citizens, he 
favors. The sense of obligation is so strong that it extends 
beyond assent, and expresses itself in activity. With this un- 
derstanding, it is my part in this program to indicate the obli- 
gations that biology has laid upon citizens. 

Biology stands for a body of definite knowledge in refer- 
ence to the phenomena of life. Knowledge of these facts im- 
poses duties in reference to the conservation and efficiency of 
life. Biological laws and moral laws may cover the same situa- 
tion, but the former are definite and precise and the penalty is 
clear, while the latter are vague and the penalty is indefinite. 
Most moral laws that cover biological conditions have been 
formulated first through the experience of the human race; 
have been transferred next into religions as religious duties; 
and have been discovered finally to be biological laws. It can- 
not be doubted that this discovery is a distinct reinforcement 
to the pressure of such moral laws and religious duties, and 
that many who are not impressed by moral laws or religious 
duties are ready to obey biological laws. This general state- 
ment may serve as a preface to a few illustrations of the con- 
tributions of biology to the making of more intelligent citizens, 
the intelligence developing a sense of social obligation, and 
this sense being a definite expression of religion. 

1. The preservation of life—Among the notable contribu- 
tions of biology to human welfare is the discovery of the 
causes of many diseases. Along with this discovery came the 
knowledge that most of these diseases can be prevented. Along 
with this knowledge came the obligation for community action. 
This obligation involved large expenditures for inspection of 
various foods, for inspection of schools, for health boards, for 
sanitation of all kinds, for certain types of hospitals that even 
many large cities have as yet failed to provide. It also in- 
volved the securing of such legislation as was necessary to con- 
trol personal and community habits within the bounds of safe- 
ty. The citizen biologically intelligent enough to have any 
sense of social obligation, votes directly or indirectly for the 
necessary appropriations and legislation. 

This social obligation, however, often expresses itself will- 
ingly enough in appropriations and legislation, but is curiously 
backward about expressing itself in personal conduct. We 
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love to pass laws which we do not wish to apply to ourselves. 
We are all inherently lawless. We demand, for example, that 
our fellow citizens shall not expose us to the contagion of a 
cold in a crowded car, and still we are ready enough to expose 
them by carrying our own cold into a crowd. The religious 
citizen has a regard for his own sins as well as for those of his 
neighbor. 

This whole subject of the preservation of life by the pre- 
vention of disease is a magnificent field for the cultivation of 
social righteousness. The biological laws are so precise, and 
the consecrating power of knowledge is so easily obtained, that 
it is only an unrighteous citizen who will dare to disobey. 
The increasing number of those who obtain more or less train- 
ing in biological laboratories represents an accumulating force 
for civic righteousness in this particular. Information about 
these things is never so impressive or so action-compelling as 
even a little knowledge. 

2. The preservation of efficiency—-By this I mean the 
preservation of vigorous bodies that can work and live effec- 
tively. Here is where municipalities and industrial organiza- 
tions are the great social sinners. 

Biology has taught that human beings need a certain 
amount of light and air and free space to maintain bodily effi- 
ciency. In spite of the obligation that this knowledge imposes, 
the so-called tenement districts still exist in most of our cities, 
where every violation of the laws of physical well-being is 
tolerated. Too often these tenements are maintained to yield 
a revenue to representatives of religion, maintained by taking 
advantage of the helplessly poor or the hopelessly improvident. 
It must be true that this situation could not be continued if 
citizens became biologically intelligent. Our righteousness is 
slow to express itself when it involves our incomes. It is the 
perennial warfare between personal interest and social right- 
eousness, the war that will continue as long as the law of 
mammon dominates. 

In this region of religion, biological laws merely reinforce 
human sympathy; but the two together should form a power- 
ful combination for the education of citizens in righteousness. 

Biology has taught also that human beings need certain 
conditions for work, certain time limits to work, and certain 
wages, which stand for conditions of living, to maintain effi- 
ciency. In spite of the obligation that this knowledge imposes, 
most business and industrial organizations violate these laws 
in every particular. These organizations include very many 
religious men, so far as their other social relations are con- 
cerned. This paradox can be explained only by the fact that 
business convention is a fetish, a thing to be obeyed and not 
questioned. Every convention, whether of business, of religion, 
of education, of fashion, represents the construction of a 
thought-tight compartment in the human mind. Most business 
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men who violate the laws of biological righteousness just re- 
ferred to are not wilfully blind, they are merely actually blind, 
locked up within the windowless cell of a convention, unable 
to see the light, incapable of thinking in the terms of social 
righteousness in these matters. 

It will be a hard conflict, but it is on, chiefly in the matter 
of decent wages for working girls, for this has a moral aspect 
that makes it peculiarly appealing. It must be clear that if 
biological knowledge can reinforce in any way this great social 
campaign for the maintenance of human efficiency it will have 
done a great service. It is also clear that as any citizen really 
comprehends the biology of the situation, quite apart from its 
sentimental aspect, he will be spurred to become righteous at 
least in this direction. 

3. The preservation of the race—By this I mean not 
merely the maintenance of the human race in vigor, but also 
its improvement if possible. 

Probably the most notable contribution of biology to 
knowledge has been the result of its study of heredity, a study 
which has been carried on intensively and experimentally for 
the last fifteen years. This contribution lays such a burden of 
obligation upon all citizens, an obligation which is both per- 
sonal and social, that it is like the appeal of a new religion. It 
is certainly the appeal of a new and great phase of religion. 

The study of heredity has passed from the stage of crude 
observation and inference to the stage of rigidly controlled 
experiment. It follows that there are some things we really 
know about heredity, but it should be remembered that this 
knowledge has brought into view, as never before, the vast 
—_—* of ignorance that remain to be filled in with knowl- 
edge. | 
We know that certain things are likely to be inherited and 
other things not. For example, certain diseases of the parent 
are likely to be transmitted to the child; while an “acquired 
character,” such as a scar or a lame leg, is not transmitted. 
We know, also, that heredity transmits not only similarity but 
also dissimilarity, and this dissimilarity results in what we call 
individuality. No two human beings are exactly alike, and 
it is this fact that frees a child more or less from the fatality 
of its parents. Otherwise, heredity would be a machine-like 
expression of predestination, and human responsibility would 
have been reduced long since to a minimum. 

The result of the sense of obligation developed by the facts 
of heredity has led to the emergence of the subject of eugenics, 
which as yet is more of a subject than a science. The whole 
subject of inheritance is too extremely complex to permit safe 
generalizations as yet, so that proposed measures in the inter- 
est of eugenics are sometimes in danger of outrunning our 
knowledge. 
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Those who are really familiar with the machinery of 
heredity, so far as it is understood, realize that inheritance is 
full of hope as well as of danger. The reproductive cells are 
the most generalized cells of the body, and are not narrowly 
limited in their possibilities. They may express themselves 
in the greatest variety of ways. When fertilization occurs, two 
of these very potential reproductive cells unite to form a single 
new cell, the fertilized egg. Each of the reproductive cells 
entering into such a union contains the accumulated inheri- 
tances from a long line of ancestors, and the combination may 
well be regarded as a new one; at least it did not exist in either 
of the parents. Among all the possibilities or capacities thus 
locked up in the egg, which ones will get expression? The re- 
sponsibility of parents, so far as heredity is concerned, ends 
just here; that is, they are responsible for the limits set to the 
possibilities of the child, for the child can develop no other 
capacities than those it has received. It must be remembered, 
however, that the parents possessed many possibilities that re- 
mained undeveloped; in fact, it is certainly true that no one of 
us has called upon more than a small fraction of the possibil- 
ities we have inherited. It follows that the child may develop 
very different possibilities from those developed by either par- 
ent. Even a limited knowledge of families bears out this state- 
ment. 

If parental responsibility, so far as inheritance goes, con- 
sists only in limiting the number and character of the capacities 
transmitted, what determines the selection of capacities for cul- 
tivation? Itis this second factor that the biologically untrained 
are in danger of omitting, in their eagerness to see that parents 
are “fit.” It is evident that they may be unfit so far as their 
own development is concerned, but at the same time they may 
be able to transmit capacities that are very fit for development. 
This second factor, that determines the selection of capacities, 
may be expressed as opportunity. Inheritance determines the 
number and character of capacities, but opportunity selects 
those that are to develop. This second factor does not lighten 
the burden of parents, but it gives great hope to the child. It 
means that the child is not doomed to one form of inheritance, 
but that so long as its capacities can be stimulated by oppor- 
tunity, it may respond by development in any direction. | It is 
this second factor that furnishes a biological basis for the claim 
that no man is past hope on account of his inheritance, or 
even on account of his previous development. 

With such facts at hand, the obligation of the religious citi- 
zens becomes clear, and the biological laboratories are adding 
annually to the number of such citizens. The responsibility 
of parents in the matter of inheritance, when it includes in- 
heritable disease, is evident and must be enforced. It must be 
remembered, however, that the maximum danger from such 
inheritance is not avoided by safe-guarding marriage. The 
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far more subtle form of this danger comes from the social evil, 
on account of which thousands who may be fit when married 
become unfit afterwards. 

The responsibility of parents in the matter of inheritance 
in connection with undesirable tendencies should be taught 
persistently, for the evidence is clear that a strongly developed 
tendency in a parent may be the easiest tendency to develop 
in the child. 

But the most important obligation remains to be developed 
in its full expression; and that is that every child shall have the 
chance to respond to a stimulating opportunity. This will save 
thousands where the regulation of marriage will save one. It 
means a regulation of homes as well as of marriages. It makes 
the responsibility of parents continuous, and at the same time 
it puts responsibility upon the child. It involves much more 
than religious instruction in its narrow sense, for it includes 
the total exposure and interests of children. This is the obli- 
gation biology has laid upon citizens; will they be able to rise 
to their opportunity? 





PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND RELIGIOUS CITIZENSHIP 


Epwarb L. NicHo.s, Pu.D., 
Professor Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The making of citizens—religious or irreligious—is not one 
of the functions of science. Science is impersonal; it strives 
to give an account, intelligible and systematic, of the world 
in which we live—and so far as physical science is concerned— 
solely of the material world. 

cience, however, has certain important by-products. En- 
gineering is such a by-product. Modern civilization at least 
in its material aspects may be said to be a by-product of 
science. Citizenship is another such by-product and I purpose 
to show that the sort of citizenship that science tends to pro- 
duce is a religious citizenship. 

That science is inimical to religion no one longer seriously 
maintains. That was a temporary misconception which arose 
from the great and embittered Darwinian controversy of half 
a century ago, the faint echoes of which we still hear like the 
distant rumble of thunder from a storm that has passed. 

The normal man of science of today may, rarely, be an 
agnostic; never an atheist. He is more likely to be, and gen- 
erally is, a Christian of profound religious feeling. 

houghtful contemplation of the material universe, wheth- 
er we view it as a whole, like the astronomer, or in its minutest 
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detail like the biologist, chemist or physicist, leads inevitably 
to belief in an intelligent creator, and this conviction is deep- 
ened in proportion as our knowledge of nature becomes more 
intimate. Immeasurable as seems the gap between our finite 
and imperfect intelligence and the wonderful wisdom and 
power of God, the fact that we can understand the universe, 
that it is in part intelligible to us in our limited and uncertain 
way, implies kinship with the Creator. Even our incomplete 
comprehension of the material universe means very close kin- 
ship. When we comprehend any phenomenon of nature suffi- 
ciently to delight in it, we are thinking God’s thoughts and 
sharing His joy in His handiwork. When we have learned 
enough of physics or chemistry or biology to plan an experi- 
ment, to control conditions and to bring about a predetermined 
result which would not have come about in the ordinary pro- 
cess of nature we cease to be observers merely and become 
creators. We are not only able to think God’s thoughts, but 
in a feeble way to do His work. Such is the high privilege and 
the unspeakable joy of every true worker in science. 

Thus without the aid of theology or of any revelation aside 
from that which is afforded by the material universe and our 
relations to it we reach the idea of a personal God, per- 
sonal in the sense that we are personal and to whom we must 
be closely related. 

Tafelianmees that are not intimately akin do not think each 
other’s thoughts. We have trouble in understanding men of a 
different race; as for the other animals, to which we deem 
ourselves superior, they are inscrutible. They do things we 
do not know how to do and cannot understand. 

The precise nature of our relationship to God is revealed 
to us in the Scripture. Does not Christ tell us that God is our 
Father and that all men are His children and our brothers? 
This truly is the sole, fundamental and sufficient basis of good 
citizenship; my point is that science leads not away from it 
but directly to it. 

Science does more; it demands of its followers as the con- 
ditions of the highest success certain characteristics that are no 
less essential to the religious citizen than to the man of science. 
Such are: a passion for knowledge, the love of truth, honesty, 
patience, singleness of mind, simplicity of character, humility, 
reverence, imagination. This list of great attributes, to be 
sure, cannot be ascribed to all men of science—not all citizens 
are good citizens—but search the lives of the truly great in 
science and you will find these characteristics represented to 
a notable degree. Science, however, tends to develop them in 
all her followers and so plays an important part in making 
true religious citizenship possible. 








HOPEFUL LINES OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Epwin D. Srareuck, Px.D., 
Professor, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Science of Religion has had a healthy history for a 
quarter century. With surprising rapidity it has grown in in- 
sight and interest from many standpoints—Anthropology, Soci- 
ology, the History of Religions, Comparative Religions and the 
Philosophy of Religion. Perhaps no “Science” has ever been 
approached with greater hope or with more genuine enthu- 
siasm. The Psychology of Religion is the last to appear of the 
lines of approach to the interpretation of religion, but already 
it has opened up to the understanding a score or more aspects 
of religion, some of them quite central to its life. 

Although the Psychology of Religion, like the other children 
of the Science of Religion, has had a healthy birth and baby- 
hood, its defects are many: it has reached the talkative stage, 
when its ability to discourse is far in excess of its wisdom; it 
has fits of vanity during which it makes false claims for its 
achievements; it is over-self-conscious and looks inward too 
much upon itself and its methods instead of outward upon a 
great world that wants conquering; it likes the easy lines of 
self-expression that lead to superficiality in preference to the 
saving virtue of exacting labor; it sponges too much upon its 
older cousins—History, Archaeology, Philosophy—instead of 
working out its own salvation. It has all these vices and more. 

I shall mention but a single evidence of all this. A half 
hundred colleges and universities are giving courses in the 
Psychology of Religion while only two or three are encouraging 
research in the subject. According to the report of an investi- 
gation by the National Committee of the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., 
there are eighty institutions offering courses in the Pedagogy 
of Religion, in forty of which it is a required course. Can it 
be safely assumed that these eighty “Professors” of the Peda- 
gogy of Religion have been schooled at first hand in the em- 
pirical features of the thing they teach as would be expected 
in Physics or Biology? Nearly all these courses in the Pedagogy 
of the subject presumably draw from the Psychology of Re- 
ligion, while it can safely be said that we know as yet so 
nearly nothing about its psychology that there is no safe 
groundwork for its applied aspects. We are too eager for 
results, too hasty, too full of self-assurance, to be patient and 
work. Our condition is as it might have been with matters of 
bodily health if, after Harvey had discovered the fact of the 
circulation of the blood, physiologists had then weakened on 
research and spent their time writing treatises on the hygiene 
of the blood. ‘a 
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For the sake of both the science and the practice of religion 
everything is yet to be done. Even the most sanguine will 
acknowledge that the work has only fairly begun. I venture 
to suggest some of the lines along which the study may be 
expected to develop, and the methods it should employ. 

A.—An intimate and exhaustive study of individual cases. 
Instances in point are Royce’s Essay on John Bunyan, and 
Riley’s study of John, Smith. There is fascination in the terse, 
coherent pictures of religious geniuses and in the occasional 
flashes of insight into the deeps of religious consciousness that 
can be reached in this way. This is the most natural method 
of procedure and in many respects it is the most useful. The 
facts studied are more or less intact. Analysis and dissection 
are used only in so far as needful to display processes and 
illuminate the picture by bringing the sum of related knowl- 
edge to bear upon it. 

Furthermore, the study of religion like that of medicine 
must finally have its therapeutic uses. In addition to its direct 
scientific value, the exhaustive study of individual cases fur- 
nishes just that training for the student which is required to 
prepare him to be a wise helper of those who are developing 
normally, and a skilled physician also of the mind. 

B.—The comparative study of individuals in groups and of 
groups with each other. The material for this will be obtained 
sometimes by first-hand observation and again by resorting to 
the questionaire method of obtaining confessions. While the 
study of religious geniuses is fascinating both to the student and 
the reader, the study of religion must make up its mind once 
for all to obtain as thorough and extensive a knowledge as 
possible of the facts as found in the minds of common human- 
ity. It must establish the equivalent of what, in the exact 
sciences, are called norms or averages. It is only by the aid 
of these that one can be sure what is the central stream of 
religious consciousness and distinguish between normal and 
pathological experiences. The work of a botanist could not 
pass muster if he entertained himself and others with only the 
study of freaks and sports and oddities. He cares for these 
chiefly because they hint in a negative way the common laws 
of the growth of plants and animals. The student of religion, 
like the student of vital organisms, must concern himself 
chiefly, in his scientific procedure, with abstracted laws of the 
religious consciousness which are far more fundamental and 
far-reaching than the suggestions which can be obtained from 
special instances, no matter how interesting they are. 

That the questionaire method is faulty, all will admit. It 
should be said of it, however, that there are certain kinds of 
data that it alone can reach. It is, furthermore, not so likely 
to warp and distort the facts as the method of sociologists and 
historians who depend upon second or often third hand re- 
ports of what savages are supposed to believe and do in East 
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India or Australia, or the deep woods of America. The great 
stronghold of the sociologists is that he deals with material 
that nobody can deny, not even the far-off maligned savage 
himself. In dealing with personal confessions, on the contrary, 
one is handling first-hand material which can be verified by 
conversation and correspondence. 


C.—A combination of the first and second methods already 
suggested, supplemented by the facts and principles of general 
psychology as employed, for example, in the masterful work 
of James in his “Varieties of Religious Experience.” These 
three methods must remain, perhaps, the right point of de- 
parture for the study of religion, refined by all the pains and 
care and acumen that the student can command. The Psy- 
chology of Religion is young, but it has an enviable record. 
Its greatest asset is that it has learned the art of handling at 
first hand the real facts of religious consciousness. This is the 
reason why, as it is safe to claim, it has done greater service in 
setting forth the nature and laws of religion than have the 
sociology and history of religion during the several decades of 
their history. These latter must depend largely upon a study 
not of religion itself as experienced by individuals, but of the 
scattered relics of its accidental modes of expression. If a 
right interpretation of the meaning of a man’s expressed 
thoughts about righteousness and the passions of his heart is a 
complicated and difficult procedure, it is tenfold more pre- 
carious to try to understand the nature of religion from the 
imperfect records out of the past. Besides, religion is a matter 
of personal experience, primarily, and every other method of 
its study than the psychology of religion must depend upon 
the doubtful symbols of group consciousness. 


D.—The application of psycho-physical methods to the 
study of religion. It should have its own psycho-physical 
laboratory or work in conjunction with one. What, for ex- 
ample, are the types of mental organization which condition 
states of mysticism, or ecstasy, or a deep sense of agony of 
the soul, or a persistent contemplation of the absolute, or the 
practical consciousness whose only religion is that of works? 
What are the conditions of reaction time, reaction quality, 
emotional response, and a great number of bodily and mental 
manifestations besides, that underlie and condition these types 
of religious experience or cause the person to eschew religion 
altogether? On the question of “temperament” in religion 
several helpful studies have been made, even while using the 
less refined methods of direct observation. Individuals and 
groups of persons with like and different religious experiences 
of a pronounced kind might well be studied exhaustively with 
reference to all their mental and physical reactions in order 
to discover the soil in which the varieties of religious experience 
flourish or fail to flourish. 
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E.—The study of religion may confidently expect as much 
help from physiological psychology as has come from psy- 
chology proper. It is true that we know more about the facts 
of religion than we shall ever know about physiology, but who 
will say that psychology has not been much simplified, clari- 
fied and enriched by spelling out its ideas in the alphabet of 
neural reactions. The point of approach from which physiol- 
ogy is to perform a like service to the study of religion will be, 
presumably, a knowledge of the nerve endings of the “lower” 
senses, the cranial and other connections of these, and par- 
ticularly a knowledge of the sympathetic nervous system and 
its connections with sensory nerve endings, glands, intestines, 
vaso-motor system, and the central nervous system. These 
have been undergoing a development in animal organisms 
apparently as the mechanism of a feeling of adjustment to sur- 
roundings by which they are enabled to interpret or intuit 
immediately their well being in terms of inner conditions and 
external relations. The developed equivalent of this feeling or 
instinct in animals seems to be, in religion, an instinctive sense 
of ideal need and fulfillment. In this stage of psychology it is 
almost a safe conjecture that the alphabet of the religious in- 
stinct and of the life of “appreciation” generally is to be found 
in the structures above indicated. 

F.—The pathology of religion. The study of religion may 
expect the same enrichment from the study of abnormal re- 
ligious experiences that psychology proper has had from Psy- 
chiatry. An excursus in this direction is that of Morse, The 
Pathology of Religions. The two successful studies that have 
been made upon Swedenborg help point the way into this field. 

G.—The genetic interpretation of religion. When and how 
does the sense of duty begin? So, in like manner, other factors 
of the moral and religious life. What, also, is the contribution 
of each and all of the animal-human instincts to fully devel- 
oped religion? 

H.—The adaptation of the results of related sciences. 
While the study of religion must depend upon the analysis and 
organization of its own facts obtained chiefly in its own way, it 
must continue to use the results of philosophy, sociology, his- 
tory, anthropology, biology and several other sciences, chiefly, 
of course of psychology. These subjects have all contributed 
richly to the understanding of the nature of religion, the laws 
of its development, its place in personal development and social 
evolution. Up to a decade or two ago the study of religion 
was under the tutelage of the other sciences entirely. At the 
present time it has its own technique and its own subject mat- 
ter and can stand upon its own feet. It gives fair promise of 
becoming a dignified and useful member of the group of 
sciences. 








RELIGION IN THE CURRICULUM 


WALTER S. ATHEARN, 


Professor of Religious Education, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


I. THEORIES OF CURRICULA MAKING. 


1. The Academic Method. There are two theories of 
curricula making, the academic and the social survey. The 
academic is the traditional method. It is built on the old 
doctrine of formal discipline. It undertakes to give each indi- 
vidual a full-rounded development by the logical presentation 
of certain quantities of subject matter. It assumes the exist- 
ence of studies, science, mathematics, etc. These studies or 
systems of knowledge must be developed, the circle of human 
knowledge must be widened and this knowledge must be 
handed down to posterity by teaching. The logical method 
must be used both in research and teaching for no bit of knowl- 
edge, usable or otherwise, must be allowed to drop out of sight. 

For the development of these systems of knowledge, col- 
lege departments are organized under the direction of great 
scholars who love the subject matter of their department above 
life itself. The instructors in the departments are selected 
because they are scholars, and they will be retained and pro- 
moted upon the basis of their productive scholarship in their 
special fields of research. Teaching ability is not at a premium. 
The institution may wish to turn out an improved type of 
citizen; the department wishes to turn out high grade mono- 
graphs. The welfare of students is subordinated to the wel- 
fare of subjects. The department must each year select out a 
few brilliant students who give promise of becoming scholars 
and these are nourished on fellowships and instructorships, 
while the rest of the student body pass out of the department 
as so much waste material, from which scholarship has nothing 
to expect. 

In building a curriculum on the basis of subjects, there is 
no way to determine the relative value of subjects. Therefore 
the amount of time given to each subject cannot be logically 
determined. It is for this reason necessary to resort to the 
illogical method of building the curriculum by compromise. 
If the question of granting college credit to domestic science, 
or determining how many hours of such study should be in- 
cluded in the course of study, should arise, the matter would 
be decided by a majority vote. For this reason, domestic 
science, not having a friend at court, would get scant recogni- 
tion in the presence of the established, vested interests, pure 
science, mathematics, classics, ete. 
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2. The Method of Social Survey. In every faculty there 
are now coming to be an increasing number of educational 
insurgents who regard the making of curricula by compromise 
as a phase of educational “stand-pat-ism,” which must give 
place to the more rational method of “social survey.” 


This method makes the student the basis of system rather 
than the subject of study. It desires to hand on to posterity an 
improved man or woman, and it uses just such subject matter 
as will further this end. Instead of saving all scraps of knowl- 
edge and letting students become the waste material to drop 
out of the record, it saves every bit of student talent and de- 
velops it, letting unusable bits of subject matter drop by the 
wayside. 

This method selects its instructors for their teaching ability. 
True, the instructor must have subject matter, but he must 
also know students and their needs and he must know just 
how to use subject matter to increase the student’s capacity for 
complete living. 

In building its curricula the “social survey” method makes 
no initial assumption as to subject matter. Making allowance 
for sane progress it assumes that the children of today will 
have the same problems, tasks, needs, as the men of today 
have. It aims to fit the rising generation for what they are to 
do, but it includes all they have to do. It begins by listing the 
activities of men today; the necessary items of information 
needed for guidance; necessary habits which must be formed; 
and the necessary attitudes of mind of the different classes of 
workers. 

With this as the background, the next step would be the 
organization of material and the determination of methods of 
presentation. 

This plan requires the service of educational experts. Its 
curricula will be based upon scientific analysis rather than 
upon compromise. Its primary interest will be social welfare, 
instead of some specific branch of knowledge. 





Il. RELIGION A FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN NEED. 


If our colleges are to contribute to the social well being 
of the nation they must adopt the method of “social survey” 
and build their courses of study on the basis of human needs. 
But there is no human need more vital, more permanent, more 
continuous or more universal than the moral and religious 
need. 

The Biblical World for October, 1910, discusses this topic 
editorially as follows: “A college course ought to contribute 
positively and definitely to the student’s preparation for the 
business of life, and the business of life is three-fourths the 
solving of problems; but the chemist’s problems are not all 
chemical, nor the lawyer’s all legal. Life is larger than any 
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profession, and every man is more than his professional title 
expresses. Moreover—and it is that we wish at present to 
emphasize—into a large proportion of the most important 
problems which the ae graduate will be called upon to 
solve there enters a moral and religious element of no small 
moment; and for the right solution of these problems there is 
needed, in the first place, a clear grasp of moral principles and 
a consent of the will to the highest ideals, and in the second 
place, some broad knowledge at least of the past experience of 
men in reference to these matters.” 


Ill. THE NEEDS OF YOUNG PEOPLE FROM 18 To 20 YEARS OF AGE. 


But what are the needs of college students? They come 
to us boys and girls of 18 and leave us at 22. We get them as 
they are opening out into manhood and womanhood and it is 
ours to give the final coloring to their views of the world and 
life. At no other period are they more in need of counsel, 
sympathy and advice. 

To consider them as mature men and women, group them 
into classes in charge of budding doctors of philosophy, whose 
chief interest is scholarship, instead of character; to grind them 
them through science, sociology, philosophy and ethics and 
raise the critical problems which tend to disturb the simple 
faith of their childhood, and then to turn them over in their 
perplexity and doubt to the voluntary Bible class taught by 
some upper classman who has “found himself” as our Associa- 
tion friends say, is the very height of academic brutality. 

Students should live rich, full religious lives during their 
college courses and the college which disturbs the moral and 
religious moorings of childhood must not laugh in derision at 
the student’s troubles, and talk learnedly of the student’s “find- 
ing himself,” of reconstruction, readjustment, etc. It is the 
faculty’s business to supervise the readjustment. To take away 
the student’s underpinning of faith and not build a new and 
stronger superstructure is without defense. And yet, our col- 
leges are engaged in the work of shattering religious concep- 
tions and either ignoring the consequences, or holding joint 
sessions with Christian Associations to devise ways and means 
of unloading their victims onto voluntary classes in religion 
where amateurs will attempt to rebuild what professionalism 
has destroyed. 

I insist that it is the business of the faculty to meet the 
student’s religious needs. To use Prof. Burton’s words “The 
college owes it to them, and to the nation, that having taken 
the student under its care it shall not do less than its utmost 
to see that they leave the school confirmed in practical adher- 
ence to the highest moral principles.” 


IV. THE NATURE OF COLLEGE COURSES IN RELIGION. 


If the college is to teach religion it is necessary that the 
courses be suited to the needs of young people in middle 
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adolescence. Critical courses in the Bible might be anything 
but religious. An emphasis on facts and dates and construc- 
tion may give valuable information, but it does not necessarily 
give the religious impulse. One might so critically study the 
four Gospels as to entirely lose sight of the great life recorded 
in these books. It is possible to study the Bible as literature 
and get little religious value from the experience. The same 
results might be secured from the study of any other literature, 
and the scientific method might be secured from any of the 
sciences. 

There is certainly a place for this critical study, but that 
place is in the graduate school and not in the undergraduate 
years. The undergraduate needs the results of research, not 
the methods and processes. The Bible can be taught with a 
different emphasis. It may be so taught that out from all its 
biography, history and literature there will come the God con- 
sciousness. And if this sense of the presence of God can so 
possess the student as to have a compelling influence in his 
future conduct, then the teaching will si religious value. 

The logical analysis of ethical and religious problems must 
not be allowed to take the place of the concrete, personal 
presentations of truth such as the Bible contains. We seldom 
reason ourselves into righteousness. The imagination and the 
emotions respond to the great truths of life most readily when 
presented through great personalities. A sincere, sympathetic 
teacher, presenting the great literature of the Hebrews may 
teach the heart to respond to and appropriate the noble and 
the ennobling things of life. Dr. Henry N. Snyder in an address 
before this department in 1910 made it very clear that “if the 
study of the Bible is to be of distinctly religious value, it must 
concern itself with the study of personalities possessed by 
religious ideals and controlled by the religious spirit.” 

Such study can be thorough, though it need not be ex- 
haustive. It will be cultural and perfectly worthy of college 
credit. It will not leave its results in tangible form on the 
teacher’s grade book, but it will show itself in a vitalized life 
seeking for truth in all realms, and living the truth in all 
sincerity. 

Mr. Harrison §S. Elliott in an argument for voluntary Bible 
study in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for February, 1913, says, 
“To attempt to make a curriculum class deal largely with this 
personal message at once endangers its academic standing. 
Scholarship cannot be based on religious conviction, nor can 
curriculum credit be given for personal religious belief.” It may 
be said in reply that this argument is sound if we are to accept 
the old academic theory of curricula making and hold that the 
purpose of the curriculum is to make scholars. But it will not 
hold true if we are to accept the newer view that the purpose 
of the curriculum, as of the whole college organization, is to 
make the highest type of men and women. I would not make 
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a class room a prayer meeting or a personal testimony meeting, 
but I would have it a place where great principles of life were 
so studied as to inspire students to noble living. From such 
classes they will go out to harder study and deeper research 
than would be possible if the emphasis were placed on facts 
instead of personality. 

While ‘it is always hard to modify well established tradi- 
tions, especially college traditions, there are many evidences 
which indicate that colleges will give religion its adequate place 
in the curriculum as rapidly as textbooks and faculty members 
of the newer type can be prepared. 





WE NEED 


The Bible in Practical Life 


The Proceedings of the Philadelphia Conventicn 


This volume is now out of print. If you have a copy 
you can spare, kindly let us know; we can use it to 


advantage. 


The Religious Education Association 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











CHURCH CONTROL OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Tuomas St. Ciair Evans, 


Secretary Christian Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


If “Education without character” is useless, then religion, 
which is the well-spring of character, is a necessity in every 
seat of learning. It seems to be almost literally true that 
religion, having been put out of the door of some of our univer- 
sities, has come in again at the window. It is most interesting 
to note also that the Church, which is the organic expression 
of the Christian religion, has begun once more to take its proper 
place in our great seats of learning. Other organizations 
which claim to represent the Church but still remain inde- 
pendent must give way before the Church itself, or lose them- 
selves in its corporate life. 

It is this point of view that leads me to advocate the com- 
plete merging or absorption of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in the Church itself, in our 
great University communities. These organizations must sim- 
ply become the Church itself at work among the students—not 
the servant of the Church or the agent of the Church, but the 
Clearing House Medium of the Church, made necessary by the 
different natural divisions of the Church represented in these 
student centres. Historically and theoretically the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. are based on the Church and are in charge 
of the Church members, but practically these Associations have 
become independent and isolated from the Church, especially 
in the Colleges and Universities. The Student Christian Asso- 
ciations must be willing and even eager to lose their names, 
organizations and identity, if necessary, in order to express 
true Christianity and the organic Church in University life 
and it may be that these Associations will become “the grain 
of wheat” and lose themselves for His sake and for His Church. 

If I may bear personal testimony out of fifteen years expe- 
rience at Pennsylvania,—I have found the Church in many of 
its divisions, more than ready to meet this attitude with con- 
fidence and support. The Christian Association has become the 
voluntary religious medium of the University, entrusted with 
the chapel services and all the religious and social work activ- 
ities of the institution, while the Church and denominational 
organizations in Philadelphia use the Association as the natural 
channel through which they reach their own students in the 
University and bring them into the churches of the city. This 
means in practice that the name of the Association is in the 
background and often does not appear at all—it means that 
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members of the churches are ipso facto in the membership 
of the Association; that Church members are affiliated by the 
Association with the local Philadelphia churches, and that the 
denominational representatives in Pennsylvania constitute the 
“staff” of the Christian Association, holding also official posi- 
tions in the local churches of the city. 

The National Student Young Men’s Christian Association 
is facing a crisis which demands the immediate attention of 
Church and student leaders alike. The great leader of the 
Movement is completely isolated from the actual problems on 
account of his overwhelming world-wide responsibilities. The 
organization is such that the great Church leaders will not 
accept positions in the Movement,—there is no Church-con- 
sciousness in the Association. Little can be done until the 
great leaders of the Church come forward to take possession 
of the accumulated experience of the Student Christian move- 
ments and adapt it to the uses of the Church. 

The need of the present is a Church Student Christian 
movement in which the membership shall consist of the mem- 
bers of those churches which enter the movement; whose local 
leaders shall be well-trained Churchmen of standing in their 
own communions and whose national leaders shall have the 
standing of bishops and other leaders of the Church. 

The United Boards of Education of the churches or other 
bodies officially charged with the responsibility for the denomi- 
national work among students should send representatives 
into the large cosmopolitan institutions to unite the Church 
members from the faculty and student body for the purpose of 
creating a local Board of Control consisting of mature citizens 
from the local churches of the community. This local Board 
would naturally select and direct the denominational repre- 
sentatives in consultation with the National Church leaders and 
experts in work among students. These local organizations 
could send a student and Board representative to a national 
student work council which could determine the proper nation- 
al organization and could select and direct the national leaders. 

Some such move as this would secure a real democratic 
organization within the Church and under Church control with 
student initiative, and would certainly unite the sectarian so- 
cieties, the Student Pastors and the Christian Associations. It 
is essential that this union movement should spring from the 
Church and should involve a thorough rearrangement of pres- 
ent methods. 

This suggestion is made without consultation either with 
the Church leaders or with the National Y. M. C. A. in the hope 
that local problems may be simplified and better results secured 
in local institutions. The local leaders are constantly over- 
whelmed and discouraged by the application of methods on 


the part of Church or Association National leaders which are — 


unwise and inefficient in the local situation. 
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There must be unity in national leadership and this leader- 
ship should be inter-church and permanent rather than inde- 
pendent and ephemeral. 

All true Association leaders are Churchmen and would re- 
joice to see the Church in its organic capacity take charge of 
the work among those who will be the future leaders of the 
nations. 

Let us lose ourselves in Him and conserve our service in 
His permanent society—the Church. 





COLLEGE CHAPEL AND PUBLIC LECTURES 


Amos WILLIAMS Patten, D.D., 
Professor Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


I, THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


In many of our largest institutions no stated chapel exer- 
cises of a religious nature are held. There is, therefore, in 
these schools, no stated opportunity to present before the 
student body material for religious education. 

In many schools attendance upon chapel exercises is vol- 
untary, but so meager are the numbers present that it cannot 
be said that the student body derives benefit from the exercises. 
On the other hand, in some schools where voluntary chapel is 
the order, such is the sentiment created by the attitude of the 
faculty, that practically the entire student body is found at 
chapel. 

_* other schools chapel attendance is required from three 
to six times a week, and there is usually present a large body 
of students. 

Where the entire faculty is expected to be present the com- 
ing together of faculty and students in daily worship becomes 
a most impressive and profitable interval in the daily pro- 
gram. Where members of the faculty rarely appear at chapel 
in those schools where attendance is required, their absence 
naturally is resented by the students. 

Where the service is a dull and monotonous routine, a 
rather dry and juiceless performance, the students regard it 
as on the whole, a waste of time. On the other hand, there 
are schools, in which much care is bestowed upon the chapel 
hour and every effort is made to render it a source of great 
profit and inspiration. One institution spends more than five 
thousand dollars annually upon its chapel service, selecting as 
speakers men of great repute in the religious world. In most 
schools, however, the leadership is entirely in the hands of the 
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members of the faculty, under the direction of a chapel com- 
mittee. 

Now, where students thus assemble in a daily chapel serv- 
ice, how may this interval be so utilized as to be the means 
of religious education throughout the college course? 

Negatively, first, it must not be made the occasion of re- 
peated religious homilies, for the students are not there to be 
preached to. Next, no slip-shod method will answer before 
these young people, whose taste is so sensitive to the fitness of 
things. It must not be prolix or tedious in any part, nor betray 
poverty of matter through the hurried extemporaneous conduct 
of the leader. This the student will not forgive. 

Positively, it offers a rare opportunity, day after day, of 
teaching reverence, of presenting the lofty ideals contained in 
the great master-pieces of Biblical Literature; of leading the 
young people into a devout attitude toward God; of habituating 
them to look to Him in their daily work; of giving them a 
positive inspiration in their life ideals, to say nothing of the 
esprit de corps created in the student body as all their college 
enterprises and the general affairs of the school are occasion- 
ally allowed a hearing during the chapel interval. 

It must be quite evident that herein is opportunity for re- 
ligious education in its broadest aspects. But, I can best de- 
scribe what I mean by telling something of one chapel service 
with which I am acquainted. In this school the college of 
liberal arts enrolls about eleven hundred students. Chapel 
service is held for twenty minutes at ten o’clock, five times a 
week. All students are required to attend three-fifths of the 
time, unless excused for some sufficient reason, such as health, 
religious scruples, employment for self help at the chapel hour, 
ete. A chapel manual, carefully prepared, consisting of respon- 
sive readings, canticles, collect and choice hymns furnish part 
of the material of a well ordered and beautiful service. The 
school is fortunate in having an exceptionally fine organ, the 
use of which marks the first item in the program. The first 
five minutes is given to the recital of some selection from the 
great masters of harmony. It is considered that the contem- 
plation of fine music has a positive effect in refining and edu- 
cating the taste and, not least, in promoting the religious feel- 
ing. The accomplished organist prints a semestral program on 
small cards which are distributed to the students. The opus 
of the master is indicated by a number and this appears on 
the hymn board for the guidance of students. So, filtrating 
into the daily life come the measures of Beethoven, Dvorak, 
Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Wagner and 
other artists, to mellow and enrich the life. The organ always 
modulates into a few measures of the college Latin hymn, 


which is the signal for all to rise and unite in a responsive. 


selection. After this, while standing, the ancient collect is re- 
peated by all, followed by a brief extemporary prayer level to 
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the needs of the day. This is concluded by the Lord’s Prayer 
in concert. Then follows the Scripture selection, taken from 
the great priestly, prophetic, devotional or wisdom selections 
of the Old Testament or from the historical, epistolary or 
apocalyptic portions of the New Testament. College announce- 
ments are now read, followed occasionally by a few moments 
of prenes from some visitor. The service is concluded with 
a choice hymn from the manual. 

There are times when the program is put aside and the 
entire time is given to some distinguished guest from the stir- 
ring world outside, who has a burning message from the dis- 
tant fields, a story of the keen fight for high ideals at home, or 
perhaps a trenchant discussion of some matters very close to 
student life. 

On one day of each week the time is wholly given up to the 
students, when they sing their college songs, practice college 
yells and effervesce generally. On this occasion more members 
of the faculty are present than at any other time. I have an 
idea that this rollicking Friday has a distinct relation to the 
four other chapel days, in which the utmost quiet and order- 
liness prevail, for Friday offers full vent for any pent-up enthu- 
siasm. It must be said, in addition, that it sometimes happens 
that an athletic victory has been won on Saturday, and then the 
good dean allows the students to explode at Monday chapel. 

Now, what has all this to do with the chapel as a religious 
agency? Much everyway, for here are several items, each one 
of which is important, in that by them comes a steady im- 
pression in the midst of those years of growing ideals and 
crystallizing purpose. Thus we have: 

1. The impress upon the life of great music, in its mellow- 
ing and refining influence. 

2. The impress of noble Scripture, made familiar by repe- 
tition, forming the taste and teaching those eternal truths of 
God, Man, Sin, Redemption, The Kingdom of God, and the 
Life Immortal. 

3. Simple and devout prayer, in daily access to God. 

4. The frequent presentation of great humanitarian move- 
ments and the appeals from the burdened world, with visions 
of the vast fields of human service. 

5. The singing together of choice and inspiring hymns. 

6. Fellowship, comradeship, emulation in the quest of the 
things which are worth while. 

7. The creation of a community consciousness—a body of 
college sentiment which makes for high ideals of character and 
service. 


II. PUBLIC LECTURES. 
That there should be occasional lectures whose aim is to 


build up the religious life and faith of the students would 
appear when we remember that: 
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1. The college student finds his traditional religious faith 
severely assailed on historical, literary and scientific grounds. 

2. He may not have entered any of the curriculum Bible 
courses, for having had much to do with the Bible in a general 
way in the home and the Church and the Sunday school he 
comes to college with the impression that he knows passably 
well its general truths. It does not appeal to him as a college 
subject and he therefore seeks the newer and more attractive 
courses. 

3. He is in all probability not enrolled in any of the volun- 
tary Bible courses which he observes are usually conducted by 
his fellow students. 

4, Even when inclined to select Biblical courses it is not 
unlikely, that his college advisor is one who has had no Biblical 
training, is perhaps agnostic in his attitude to matters religious, 
is not sympathetic in his attitude toward the cultural or re- 
ligious value of Biblical courses and hence would not be likely 
to encourage such studies. 

5. Consequently, it frequently occurs that the student has 
no opportunity of securing a presentation of the fundamentals 
of the religious life which relates them to modern knowledge. 
He will in all probability go out of college with his faith in 
his old conceptions badly shattered and without a constructive 
putting of the great questions of religion. 

Here the college, and especially the denominational col- 
lege, has a great obligation. It will not do to treat the average 
student as if he were a graduate and look to him to “find him- 
self” in the maze of opinions which assail his traditional faith. 
If the keen analysis of highly trained experts has caused to dis- 
appear some things which he has been taught to hold sacred, 
he should also know of the constructive synthesis of trained 
experts who may help him to build up a strong and intelligent 
faith in the eternal verities. 

Now, how is this to be done? Sometimes an annual uni- 
versity sermon given during the “Day of Prayer for College” 
represents the public expression of the interest of the school in 
the religious life. But, thirty minutes in one year is scarcely 
an adequate treatment of this need of the student life. Again, 
it has been proposed to hand over all matters pertaining to the 
religious life of the students to the Christian Associations. 
Valuable as is the work done by these agencies they are not 
always adapted to help the student in some of his most vital 
needs. The Christian Associations both in and out of college 
have in recent years come to place emphasis largely upon the 
sociological side of religion and have placed vanishing empha- 
sis upon the evangelistic note. “Special meetings” for a few 
days each year under the auspices of the Association have a 
positive value in toning up the Christian life, but are not always 
efficient in helping into clear vision the student who in the 
steady pull of his semester’s work finds in his philosophy and 
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science and history serious difficulties in relation to Christian 
belief. It requires more than a brief interview to set before 
him a well thought out and consistent view of religion which 
shall show its thorough reasonableness in terms of the best 
thinking, and in the light of modern research. 

In some schools there are lecture foundations by which 
there is presented annually by noted scholars some phase of 
religious life. It would not be a difficult matter for any insti- 
tution to establish some method of reaching this end. 

That the college should by public lectures seek to promote 
the religious education of the student is based upon the assump- 
tion that the purpose of the college is to equip a man for his 
life work, and he is but poorly equipped who has failed to 
= himself with respect to the vital matters of the religious 
life. 





CO-OPERATION ON THE CAMPUS 


Henry F. Cope, D.D., 
General Secreiary The Religious Education Association. 


CO-ORDINATING THE RELIGIOUS AGENCIES AT STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


It is of inestimable importance that through his university 
career every student shall find normal contact with religion 
and that the religious experience he then acquires, and the 
religious habits then formed shall be such as can be health- 
fully and helpfully carried forward into his graduate life. We 
have a right to expect that the university will give us men in 
sympathy with and efficient for religion at work in life. 

To live a normal religious life in his community after grad- 
uation the student must acquire some of the habits of that 
life in the university. The normal religious life of his com- 
munity will be in the church, for the church is the organized 
religious life of the community. Therefore in the university 
he needs contact with the church. To lose that contact during 
student life is to render its renewal highly improbable and 
certainly difficult. 

The years of determination and development ought to wit- 
ness developing relation to those organizations of religion 
called denominations in which one may expect to serve all 
through life. 

I. DENOMINATIONAL WORK. 


If the churches are to lead and use university-trained men 
the Church must see to it that, in some way, university life 
includes church life, that the organized church really serves, 
inspires and leads her youth during their years of university 
life. 
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The denominations have a duty, an obligation, to shepherd 
the thousands of students, at least fully as binding as that for 
any other community of like size. 

But why special work on the campus? Because the village 
or city church cannot adequately minister to the religious life 
of the university community. The latter is a separate com- 
munity needing community ministrations. The village church 
has an insufficient working force to care for both. It has its 
own problems. Its pastor cannot add the care of several hun- 
dred additional persons every year. The students need a 
pastor. The local church may be their temporary church home 
and their house of worship but they need their own personal 
shepherd, one of their own community. 

Why denominational work? Simply because, 1st, the de- 
nominations are the existing machinery for religious work; 
they can be efficient with being divisive. 2nd, each repre- 
sents the special church of one’s earlier experience and helps 
to maintain the connection between pre-college and graduate 
religious life. 3rd, denominations are today the only tools 
through which large numbers of persons can effectively syn- 
dicate themselves to carry on work of this kind. Denomina- 
tions are simply social engines; some are marked for the 
scrap-heap; many generate more squeak than energy, but 
social machinery we must have to federate the social units. 
Our coming leaders ought to know this machinery, to honor, 
use, and improve it. 

The most serious objection yet offered to. the scheme of 
Church work at State universities is that it projects denomina- 
tional lines of partition where they would otherwise be un- 
known. The church worker who, on the campus, seeks to make 
Baptists or other ’ists might as well move on; he is wasting the 
money of the Church. The men active in such work are effect- 
ually antagonizing youth to the churches. In fact, the very 
heart of this problem lies here: are we large-minded enough, 
sufficiently honest in our religious professions to seek with our 
whole hearts the religious well-being of the young people at 
the universities, or are we seeking simply to hold up our end 
of a game of denominational rivalry? On faith in the former 
alternative the plan here urged is predicated. 

What of the relation of denominational work to Christian 
Associations and to general university efforts in religious mat- 
ters? If the church workers are really pastors of students, 
the work of the Christian Associations, etc., is only strength- 
ened; it becomes a clearing house of religious activities for the 
whole student life. It should furnish the platform on which 
all men get together. The local church is the place for wor- 
ship, the student pastor is the personal leader and counsellor 
and the Association is the organization through which a com- 
mon religious life expresses itself in daily fellowship and in 
activities of service. 
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Il. A POSSIBLE IDEAL OF CO-ORDINATION IN RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Based on responsibilities of the four factors: The Univer- 
sity, The Local Church, The Church Worker and the Christian 
Association. 

1. Tue University. Its responsibility: to furnish the 
means and opportunities for the broadest and most thorough 
cultural and scientific training of youth and to insure its main- 
tenance under conditions most conducive to the development 
of efficient and competent personality. There are two elements 
here, the direct and the indirect; instruction and nurture. 

For the development of the student as a religious person 
the university can with propriety be held responsible for: 

A. On the side of instruction (since religion is as truly 
a part of life, in history and in the forces of today, as e. g., po- 
litical economy or philosophy), 

(a) Adequate courses, in the regular curriculum in the 
Bible (and other religious literature) from the literary, histor- 
ical and philological viewpoints. 

(b) Adequate courses in religion, from the historical, 
ethnological and philosophic viewpoints. 

The university should be solely responsible for all courses 
offered in which regular credit is given. 

No credit should be expected or asked for voluntary Bible 
classes or other class work not under university supervision. 
The university is responsible for the character and content of 
all courses on an academic basis. 

B. A University Religious Service. 

Reason. For the creation of a united religious conscious- 
ness in the student body, for the unified expression of the 
highest ideals of university life, for the direct culture of the 
general spiritual elements of personality, that religion may 
be an actual reality of university experience. Method. A dig- 
nified, distinctly religious service, on the broadest possible 
basis, with student participation, through choirs and other 
forms of assistance. 

Such a service wouid furnish the audience for religious 
leaders invited to the university. 

The service should not conflict with the regular services 
in the churches as to time of meeting, nor should it make so 
heavy drafts on the time and energies of students as to make 
attendance on a church service on Sunday improbable. 

The responsibility for the University service should be 
vested in a committee approximately as follows, one-half the 
membership appointed from the university faculty, one-fourth 
from the Christian Associations and the corps of “church 
workers,” and one-fourth from the student body. 

Even when these responsibilities are accepted by a State 
university we are still clear that this institution does not accept 
a responsibility for any one faith, nor for any special form of 
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religious organization no matter how large a place it may oc- 
cupy in our general life. 

2. LocaL CuurcHES divided into two classes: (a) those 
of denominations which are represented by regular “university 
pastors” other than the pastor; (b) those which, while main- 
taining their autonomy as village churches or city churches, 
do not have special workers, officially appointed amongst the 
students. 

In general the responsibilities of both these types will be 
the same; the methods of work will vary. They are to afford 
the fellowship of a church family, facilities for worship, oppor- 
tunities for service and spiritual shepherding. All village 
churches have also a large responsibility to co-operate with 
every other agency to secure wholesome, helpful, moral con- 
ditions and atmosphere in the community. 


In all cases it must be remembered that students are ina © 


community of their own; they cannot easily divide their com- 
munal interests and will not often project themselves into the 
life of a local church in the same degree that permanent resi- 
dents should, and we cannot afford to divide them by accent- 
uated sectarian lines. 

A special form of “student affiliation” should be afforded, 
not necessarily involving any change of relationship to the 
student’s home church. Such affiliation might take the form 
of the organization of a “student congregation” within each 
church, open to students only, under the direction of the church 
workers, in which forms of activity should be determined by 
the members of this special congregation upon fixed lines of 
co-ordination to the church. This might include—in addition 
to the usual informal participation in the regular worship—a 
student’s vesper service, conducted by and for themselves, a 
special department of the Sunday school, meeting with the 
same, and the responsibility for certain special enterprises of’ 
the church such as a Boys’ Club, Girls’ organizations, settle- 
ment or extension work. 

(a) Churches of denominations having official “church 
workers” or “university pastors” in the university. 

The local church is not held directly responsible for the 
pastoral oversight of students, that is the special duty of the 
university pastor. 

The church worker is not under the direction of the local 
church but directly under his state or national denominational 
officers, to whom he officially makes his reports and by whom 
he is appointed. 

(b) Churches without representation in the corps of offi- 
cial church workers. 

Here the pastor of the local church must assume the re- 
sponsibility for the pastoral oversight of the students of his 
denomination. 

The general relations otherwise would be the same as those 
indicated above. 
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3. University Pastors. University pastors and pastors 
officially appointed, accredited by their denominations to the 
special pastoral ministry of students; they include those pastors 
of churches, not having special representatives exclusively for 
this work, who accept its responsibilities. 

Their field of responsibility lies in: 

(a) Direct pastoral oversight of students, i.e., that per- 
sonal, friendly counselling and leadership possible only as men 
live and mingle together. They are responsible for the per- 
sonal welfare of all students of their own faith and, together, 
for all other students. They will co-operate with the Christian 
Association as the common agency for all forms of student 
welfare, as in employment, sickness, amusement and social 
life. They are student religious counsellors given by church 
communions to student bodies for the service of the latter. 

(b) Preparing students for church affiliation and useful- 
ness in conducting non-curriculum classes, usually for small 
groups, seeking directly to train for church membership and 
church work. 

(c) Promoting amongst their groups of students the habits 
of the religious life including public worship, Bible study and 
religious service. 

(d) Endeavoring to enroll their students in the voluntary 
Bible classes conducted by the Christian Associations and other 
agencies. 

(e) Teaching in such classes. 

4. CuristiAN Association (Y. M. anp Y. W.) responsible 
for (1) Pastoral care of all not under “university pastors,” i. e., 
all students not declaring any church affiliation provided for 
in the corps of university pastors. They share this responsi- 
bility with the university pastors. Their constant endeavor will 
be to lead each student to identify himself with one of the 
groups under the leadership of a church. 

(2) The organization of the social life of the student body. 
As far as possible students’ social activities should “clear 
through” the Associations. 

(3) The conduct of service activities. Organizing, train- 
ing and directing students for the expression of religion in 
social service, especially for students in the local community. 
Leading them into direct service through the churches, under 
university pastors. Furnishing facilities and promoting the 
different denominational and interdenominational groups and 
classes in “church work.” Promoting interest in the world- 
wide fields of religious usefulness. Aiding students to choice 
of religious vocations. 

(4) Furnishing office and class facilities for university 
pastors. 

(5) Conducting all voluntary Bible classes. 

(6) Co-operating at all points with the university pastors. 
This might be accomplished by uniting all university pastors 
into one of the official boards of the Association. 
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5. Co-ORDINATING AGENCIES. 

(1) The University Service Committee (under 1b. above). 

(2) The Religious Life Council. 

Consisting of all official “religious workers” including one 
representative of each Bible School (or Chair), one of each 
local church not having a “university pastor” and all official 
church workers of denominations not already represented as 
above; four representatives of the Student Association (Men’s) 
and four of the Y. W. Association, having authority to (1) 
Apportion fields of work; (2) Agree upon programs of united 
action; (3) Make a united appeal to the whole student body. 


ADDITIONAL AGENCIES. 


The “Christian” denomination has six “Bible Chairs” at 
State Universities. They do not appear to be organized for 
precisely the same purpose as the university pastorates but it 
would not be difficult to make provision for the acceptance of 
the pastoral responsibility through these institutions. 

(1) They might wisely leave the voluntary Bible courses 
to the supervision of the Christian Associations, co-operating 
with them and furnishing workers and facilities. They have 
large opportunities for training a lay religious leadership. 

(2) They especially need to deveiop responsibility for the 
pastoral care of students. An officer of the Bible school or 
officers should be appointed to hold the same relations to stu- 
dents as does the university pastor. 

This group should include Theological Seminaries, Bible 
Chairs and denominational colleges having courses co-ordinat- 
ed to the curriculum of the university. California, Texas, To- 
ronto and North Dakota furnish interesting examples. Their 
purpose is to offer to university students co-ordinated courses 
in history, philosophy and literature of religion and to afford 
their own students the advantages of courses in the university. 

The plan has advantages (1) in standardizing the work of 
denominational institutions, as the regular courses are fre- 
quently subject to inspection by the university officers and thus 
become “curriculum courses”; (2) in oe training for re- 
ligious workers on a parity with that offered for other great 
professions; (3) in dignifying the place of religion, as a subject 
of study, in the student consciousness; (4) in offering the 
academic approach to religion, a normal approach for the 
student mind. 

As agencies for the religious welfare of students they need 
strengthening and guarding at the following points: (1) more 
direct, personal guidance, pastoral care, of students; (2) if the 
“school of religion” is to take its place beside the other great 
schools, as engineering, law, education, etc., it must stand on a 
parity in equipment, courses and faculty; (4) a greater variet 
of recognized courses for lay workers, preparing undergrad- 
uates for social religious usefulness, 
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THE RELIGIOUS AGENCIES OF OUR INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING 


FrANK Knicut Sanpers, Pu.D., D.D., 
President of Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 


It is encouraging to note the growing emphasis laid today 
by our best institutions of learning upon helpful religious im- 
pression. So far as State laws or a wholesome regard for 
democracy and its rights will permit public, no less than pri- 
vate institutions, welcome those who are able to give ex- 
pression to inspiring religious ideas. Rarely does an execu- 
tive take a definitely hostile attitude towards the advocates 
of religious training. The more common enemies of religious 
advance are indifference on the part of those who determine 
policies and programs or a monotony of method. 

There are many helpful religious agencies within the 
reach of most institutions. Each one has a value of its own. 
Few institutions emphasize them all, yet all are worthy of 
brief individual emphasis. 

Foremost among them may be counted the stated chapel 
service when rightly conducted. This easily degenerates into 
a dreary and deadly routine or becomes an inspiring, at- 
tractive experience. A fine chapel service costs much careful 
planning, but returns its price many fold. Fortunate are the 
institutions whose resources enable them to enrich and dig- 
nify this service until it becomes the crowning event of the 
day or week to students of quality and character. It is a 
president’s time of peculiar advantage when used discreetly. 
It may be both his unifying agency and his religious oppor- 
tunity in student life. Whether it is compulsory or optional 
makes comparatively little difference, if it is handled by one 
who realizes its true value. 

Only second to the chapel as an agency of religious im- 
portance is religious instruction given as a part of the cur- 
riculum. Some institutions make such instruction compul- 
sory, at least up to a certain stage of progress. In many more 
it is wholly elective, but is given departmental development 
and standing as a real educational discipline. Unintelligent 
or bigoted religious instruction is a calamity to any institu- 
tion, but a well-handled department of Religious Education 
is of incalculable value. At the present time such depart- 
ments are being broadened out of earlier departments of 
Biblical Literature. 

In co-operation with such a department should be found 
the voluntary religious activities of the student body, expressed, 
as a rule, through the Christian Associations. The religious 
life of the student-world has been greatly broadened and deep- 
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ened through these forms of expression which are peculiarly 
their own. The acute problem of today in these voluntary 
activities is their helpful relationship with the organized 
church and with other religious agencies recognized by stu- 
dents. Their central importance tends toward exclusiveness, 
not in theory but in practice, a tendency given no support by 
those who influence the general policy of their student asso- 
ciations. 

The organized church must not be overlooked in this 
enumeration. It should be a real factor in student life. Some 
colleges maintain a church organization. There are different 
opinions regarding its value. Some declare—and with justifi- 
cation—that four years of attendance at a college church not 
infrequently de-denominationalizes a student. He is no longer 
interested in the problems of the very institution through 
which his subsequent religious life must function. This indi- 
cates a wrong condition. The same result may happen when 
the students of a progressive institution attend the churches of 
their choice. The problem of maintaining real loyalty to the 
Church by one whose attitude toward everything is undergoing 
a revolution is one to whose solution church and association 
and institution alike must contribute. 

One of the old time factors in the religious life of a college 
was the college pastor. Few of those exist today. Where suc- 
cessful they are men of great versatility and of unusual 
capacity and power. Their functions have very generally been 
divided between a preaching staff of eminent divines and the 
General Secretary of the Student Association. 

One modern equivalent is coming into prominence in our 
larger universities, the student pastor representing a denom- 
ination and serving as the religious leader of the men and 
women belonging to it in the student body. There is a danger 
that such pastors may overemphasize denominational rights; 
but in practise they are co-operating efficiently with those who 
represent true university interest. 

A regular Vesper service, held once a month or oftener, 
has very great value for religious impression. In an institu- 
tion where students are scattered throughout the community 
it emphasizes the religious unity of the college. A carefully 
planned service, given uniqueness, is valued by students and 
affords an opportunity of the first rank for unforgetable ex- 
periences. 

Of similar distinctive value is the Religious week which, 
under varying forms many institutions have established as a 
regular event of the year. Here again proper care and man- 
agement are vital. Quite commonly one speaker of command- 
ing power gives a series of messages which emphasize the life 
of the spirit. Around his themes are grouped those of others. 

Religious week suggests the growing appreciation of lec- 
tureship, judiciously used. Fortunate is the institution which 
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has a fairly ample food administrable with freedom in this 
way. A wise president or faculty can supplement with won- 
derful results all other means of religious impression by se- 
lecting the right men or women for this service. 

Probably the most effective religious agency in student life 
is the faculty. The presence of one or two “scorners” may 
often neutralize much of the good accomplished in these other 
ways. Never was it more important than now that trustees 
should insist that, along with accuracy of scholarship and pro- 
fessional skill, each permanent professor should possess earn- 
estness, breadth and religious vitality. Such teachers are crea- 
tive, reproducing themselves many fold in every generation. 

The complex organization of the education institution of 
today tends to throw the president out of touch with the aver- 
age student. When he and his deans can manage to let every 
student realize a personal interest on their part and a flowing 
enthusiasm for righteousness and truth, they still remain an 
influence of incalculable power in student life. 

When one looks back over his own college career and tries 
to estimate the influences which had a share in moulding his 
life, he will give a large place to fellowship with fine-grained 
associates and to other unclassifiable agencies. These which 
have been briefly mentioned are the means which may be de- 
liberately adopted or improved in order that each of our great 
educational centers may definitely contribute to the moral 
and spiritual uplift of its students. 





NOTICE 


This will be the last number in Volume VIII 
of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. The next issue 
will be No. 1 of Vol. IX. This change is made 
in order that the volumes may correspond with 


the calendar year. 

















BIBLE COURSES, REQUIRED OR ELECTIVE, SCOPE 
AND CREDIT* 


J. B. Tipwe.t, M.A., 
Professor of English Bible, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


From replies received from 54 Southern Baptist Schools 
to a questionaire it was learned that 46 of the 54 offer courses 
in Bible History, including Old and New Testament and Bible 
Stories; 18 offer courses in the Life of Christ; 18 in the Life 
of Paul or the Apostolic Age; 26 in Theology, these including 
5 in Systematic Theology, 5 in Pastoral Theology, 5 in Hom- 
iletics, 2 in Church History, and 8 in Biblical Instruction; 9 
offer courses in Missions; 14 in other subjects. 43 of the 54 
give credit toward graduation for Bible; 8 make it extra, and 
3 do not say. 41 of the 54 require it for graduation, 5 others 
say it should be required, 3 do not say, leaving only 5 that 
oppose its requirement. 

As to reasons for requiring Bible Study, 20 say its study 
is the distinctive mark of a Christian school and of a Christian 
education; 34 require it because of its educational value; 14 
for purposes of making character; 13 for denominational pur- 
poses; and 5 because the state and home do not furnish it. 
29 say it should be taught in both college and academy; 14 say 
only in the college; 1 says in the academy if there is no college 
work; the rest express no opinion. 50 of the 54 say it should 
be credited toward graduation; 4 say it should be extra; 42 say 
the regular accredited work should be decreased to make place 
for Bible credits; 19 say its requirement could be justified even 
if no decrease of work required in other institutions is made; 
others do not express themselves. 

Concerning Sunday School and B. Y. P. U. and denomina- 
tional courses, such as doctrines, 25 say provide them; 5 others 
say provide them for preachers; 19 say require them for all; 
21 say give this work credit toward graduation; 22 say no 
credit should be given. 

From 19 replies from Texas pastors occupying fields of 
very different degrees of culture and importance, themselves 
educated in several different states, 18 say Bible should be re- 
quired of all; 1 says it should not be required; 16 say S. S. and 
B. Y. P. U. courses should be offered; 13 say these courses 
should be required of all; 14 say the Bible should be required 
for educational purposes; 7 say for moral and religious pur- 
poses; 7 say because our schools were founded for the propaga- 
tion of Bible truth; 16 say the S. S. and B. Y. P. U. courses are 
necessary for proper training for church service; 5 say we put 





*A brief summary or synopsis of a paper delivered to a conference of the Bap- 
tist school men of the Southern States at Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 25, 1913. 
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our money into the schools to secure such service; all say we 
should shape our work according to our denominational needs, 
regardless of the work done in state and private schools. 

_ From these statistics it is learned that there is no uniform- 
ity nor standardization of courses taught in Southern Baptist 
Schools; that there is no series of text books; that 9114 per cent 
of school men and 9314 per cent of our pastors would have 
Bible taught to all the pupils of Baptist schools. 

To all this let me add that during the past fifteen years, in 
which I have visited hundred of Baptist associations, conven- 
tions, and sundry workers conferences, I have never heard a 
single Baptist layman oppose Bible study for all students, but 
I have heard many express surprise that all did not study it. I 
have also heard many say that the common appeal for the aid 
of the schools on the ground that the Bible could be studied 
had been construed by them to mean that all did study it. 

In the light of these statistics and of my own experience, 
I therefore present the following arguments for its require- 
ment of all pupils of Baptist institutions: 

Because the churches and pastors wish it. The schools 
ought to comply with the wishes of the churches that gave them 
existence and to which they look for support. Their wish is 
argument enough. 

2. The place of scientific and philosophical studies in the 
schools, which studies raise questions of religious doubt, re- 
quires that the Bible be taught as an antidote to these doubts, 
or at least, as a complement to the truth found in these sub- 
jects; in order that the truth of human ethics and science may 
be supplemented by theological teaching. 

3. The Bible should be required for educational and cul- 
tural purposes. No man can understand literature, art, archi- 
tecture, music, or even history without a knowledge of the 
Bible. It is an educational joke, a denominational humbug, 
mere religious quackery, to claim to furnish a Christian educa- 
tion and send out men ignorant of the most educative book of 
all—of the one book which is the basis of the Christian faith. 

4. The Bible must be required for moral purposes. We 
can not teach morals without religion. If our religion is best 
our morals would be based upon its teachings. This can not 
be unless our morsls are shown to have the sanction of the 
Scripture and its God. 

5. For religious reasons. The Christian colleges should 
represent the true relation between religion and education. 
Their highest aim is man’s salvation. They look to the prepa- 
ration of citizens for Heaven as well as for the State. As long 
as we think there can be no true education without the Chris- 
tian religion all of our students must be taught the scripture. 
Our denominational colleges should be “genuinely Christian in 
spirit, real nurseries of the Christian life and sanctuaries of 
the Christian religion.” But this can not be unless the teaching 
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is squared by and saturated with the Word of God. Already a 
distinct loss has come, in that we have been copying other 
schools, while they have been trying to acquire the atmosphere 
rightly belonging to Christian denominational schools. We 
have tried to abandon the teaching of dogmatics and denomi- 
nationalism, and are “teaching,” by implication, “that man- 
hood and womanhood may be complete without the religious 
element of character.” 

6. For the opportunity the Bible class gives “of talking 
with the students about the deep things of life.” They furnish 
our only hope of making the ideals of the Bible effective in 
the life of the student; the only source of a Christian and 
spiritual atmosphere for our schools; the only certain means 
of putting conscience training above mind training. 

7. Because of the religious decisions which the college 
graduate must make. He must assume some attitude toward 
the church and the Bible; toward Christian Missions and the 
Sabbath. He must decide whether the church is a divine in- 
stitution, and whether he shou!d give his support to the efforts 
of Christians to extend their influence to the whole world. 
With no knowledge of the Bible he cannot rightly decide such 
questions, and the Christian school owes it to him to introduce 
him to the study of these questions, and thereby, not allow his 
religious character to be “determined by the mere accident of 
college life.” 

8. In order to give it the same institutional advantage as 
the other subjects. However competent the instructor, the 
mere adding of the Bible electives will not suffice. The very 
requirement of the other subjects gives the student the belief 
that teachers regard them as more important. Then, too, the 
stock advice of all teachers that required work be done first 
would push the Bible past the time when character and opin- 
ions are forming. Besides, each teacher is rightly jealous for 
the reputation of his department, and will likely do what he 
can to encourage the best pupils to elect work with him. More- 
over, good pupils like their teachers and will very naturally 
elect work with them rather than go to a strange and untried 
professor. This is all the more true as the school increases in 
size. 

Only a casual study of school catalogues will reveal the 
fact that, except in Education where it aids in securing teach- 
er’s certificates, all elective departments have comparatively 
fewer students than others, and especially so in Bible depart- 
ments. In my own department, which is elective, and the size 
of which compared to all the students in school is about equal 
to that in other schools where it is elective, leaving out min- 
isters, 1 in 27 elect Bible. Leaving out those who come to col- 
lege to prepare for special religious work, 1 in 58 elect it; tak- 
ing only the men who are not preachers, only 1 in 70 elect it. 
Out of an annual attendance of 125 to 150 students who are not 
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Christians only one man has elected Bible during my three 
years’ work, while in a school where I formally taught and 
where the Bible was required, I led a number of students to 
salvation through the class work. This record, I think, is not 
different from other schools, and is, I think, enough to con- 
vince one that Bible must be required if the student is ever to 
get much of it. 

My own judgment is that the time is soon to come when 
we are to lose the support of Christian people unless we teach 
not only the Bible, but such other courses that will train the 
men and women, sent out from our schools, so that they will 
have interest in, and equipment for, such church activities as 
the Sunday school, evangelism, and Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. If we do not teach this, why spend our money in need- 
less waste? Why not resign all to the State? With Dr. W. B. 
Crompton of Alabama, “I confidently look for the time to come 
when men and women of great means will demand (as I have 
known to happen in one of our Texas schools) to be assured 
that the Bible shall have its proper place in Christian schools, 
and that the duties of the Christian life shall be taught by pre- 
cept and example before they will furnish the equipment and 
endowment they are so able to give and which the college so 
greatly needs.” 





THE BIBLE AND THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


CHARLES Foster KENT, Pu.D., © 
Professor Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


One hundred and fifty years ago Hebrew, New Testament 
Greek, Old Testament Laws and Institutions, the Psalms, the 
Prophets, and Christian Evidences were the chief studies in 
the American college. Gradually the Bible has been displaced, 
until a generation ago it had almost entirely disappeared from 
the academic curriculum. This disappearance was due to a 
variety of causes,| chief among which were the inrush of new 
subjects and the natural reaction against the dogmatic, un- 
scientific methods of interpretation which, up to end of the 
last century, largely concealed the real nature and the literary 
and religious values of the Bible. 

In a recent questionnaire, circulated by those in closest 
touch with college students, the question of whether or not a 
certain biblical knowledge could be assumed was answered in 
practically every case by an emphatic “No!” This astonishing 
ignorance of the Bible on the part of college students is the 
result of the transitional crisis through which we have been 
passing. The average parent has little knowledge of the mod- 
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ern interpretation of the Bible, and the old-fashioned type of 
Sunday school gave to its pupils little besides a distaste for all 
forms of Bible study. The responsibility, therefore, which 
rests upon the college at the present time is doubly heavy, 
and the task exceedingly difficult, for the average college 
student is scarcely conscious of his ignorance of the Bible and 
of the great fields of history, literature, and thought which it 
represents. - 

The last quarter century has witnessed the awakening of 
a new and unprecedented interest in the study of the Bible, 
both within and without our colleges. It has been truly said 
that the Bible today is probably more studied and less read 
than ever before in its history. Biblical Literature and His- 
tory are again taking their place beside the other subjects 
studied in the college and university curriculum. Departments 
of Biblical Literature have been established within recent years 
in most of the leading American colleges. Each year marks 
the founding of new chairs of Biblical Literature. Even the 
State universities are beginning to make provision for thorough 
instruction in this field. 

Reasons Why the Bible Should Be Taught in the College 
Curriculum. The modern revival of Bible study in our Amer- 
ican colleges has come in an age when the competition for 
men’s time and thought and attention is intense and when a 
new movement does not take place without good and suffi- 
cient reasons. One of the chief reasons for this new and 
significant trend in modern education is tersely formulated 
in the introduction to the syllabus issued by the High School 
Board of the State of North Dakota for the guidance of its 
teachers in conducting a new course in Bible study which has 
just been introduced into the public schools of that State: “A 
knowledge of the Bible is an essential element in a good edu- 
cation. Whether or not one is interested in the Bible as a 
manual of devotion, it is imperative that he should be familiar 
with it as literature and as history; for no literature and no 
history have more vitally affected Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
As Charles D. Warner puts it: ‘The Bible is the one book 
that no intelligent person can afford to be ignorant of. Itis not 
at all a question of religion or theology or dogma, it is a ques- 
tion of general intelligence.’ ” 

Another reason for the modern revival is the significance 
and perennial fascination of the characters that figure in 
biblical histery. As Robert Louis Stevenson has said: “Written 
in the East, these characters live forever in the West; written 
in one province, they pervade the world; penned in rude times, 
they are prized more and more as civilization advances; 
product of antiquity, they come home to the business and 
bosoms of men, women, and children in modern days.” Mod- 
ern statesmen and social reformers are drawing more and 
more their inspiration and wisdom from those peerless pioneers 
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in human progress, the Hebrew prophets, and from the Great 
Prophet of Nazareth. To their surprise the men of today are 
discovering that these heroic leaders of a bygone age were 
dealing, with unprecedented courage and insight, with precisely 
the same fundamental problems that confront and baffle the 
present generation. At last Matthew Arnold’s prediction that 
“to the Bible men will return because they cannot do without 
it” is being signally fulfilled. Experience is also demonstrating 
that the attainment of an exact, intelligent knowledge of the 
Bible absolutely demands the time, the careful organization, 
the scientific method, and the personal direction and inspira- 
tion of the college classroom and of thoroughly trained biblical 
instructors. 

A third reason why the Bible has been put back into the 
college curriculum is because the present generation is gaining 
a new appreciation of the place of religion in education, and 
therefore of the value of that literature which, above all other, 
records the religious experiences of the world’s great spiritual 
pioneers and discoverers. 

This new appreciation of the Bible has been greatly stim- 
ulated by modern historical criticism. This criticism has been 
destructive only of superstitions which in former times ob- 
scured the real spiritual greatness of the biblical writers. We 
are now able to study the teachings of the Bible in their his- 
torical setting. Moreover, the essential spirit of modern schol- 
arship is not only more scientific, but also more religious, than 
the mechanical dogmatism of former days. Those who catch 
this spirit become infected with an enthusiasm almost Pente- 
costal. Inevitably they become genuine apostles of the new 
Bible which has been revealed to them through this more 
spiritual interpretation. 

Another reason why Bible study should command an in- 
creasingly prominent place in the academic curriculum is be- 
cause of the serene demand for efficient co-operation, made 
upon the college and the college student by the organized 
agencies of religious education, such as the Christian Associa- 
tions and the Church. Thus far this demand has been some- 
what indefinite, but its validity and importance can no longer 
be questioned. Only recently the leaders of the college Chris- 
tian Associations have frankly faced the fact that their volun- 
tary Bible study work has been ineffective largely because of 
the lack of trained leaders, and that their leaders, to be efficient, 
must be trained in the curriculum Bible courses. Hence the 
student Christian Associations are strongly demanding that 
each college shall make adequate provision for thorough bibli- 
cal instruction. The validity of their position cannot for a 
moment be questioned. The more progressive theological sem- 
inaries are today also overwhelmed with the ever-increasing 
number of important subjects that are Ft into their cur- 
ricula. The only promising solution of the resulting problem is 
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that the candidates for the ministry be allowed to do their 
elementary biblical work in the college. 

The Church and its chief educational agency, the Sunday 
school, are likewise looking to our American colleges, the 
great majority of which were founded pro Christo et ecclesia, 
for trained officers and teachers. It is perfectly obvious that 
these organized agencies of religious education can never sat- 
isfactorily solve their fundamental problems without the co- 
operation of the colleges. Not until our American colleges and 
universities begin to send out a large body of lay religious 
leaders, possessed of a definite, systematic knowledge of the 
Bible, and of the important principles and methods of religious 
education, will the Sunday school become the efficient educa- 
tional agency that our modern civilization needs. The future 
of the Church in America depends largely upon whether or 
not the colleges supply this crying need for trained lay as well 
as professional leaders. The reasons, therefore, why the Bible 
should be thoroughly taught in the college curriculum are 
many and cumulative. They appeal to every serious-minded 
college student as well as instructor, for they are educational 
as well as religious, individual as well as social, philosophical 
as well as practical. They concern not merely the Church, but 
the nation, for the foundation of all that is best in the civiliza- 
tion of the present, as well as of the past, is derived largely 
from the Bible, and the Bible can be made effective only as 
it is thoroughly taught to each rising generation. 


PROPOSED COLLEGE CURRICULUM COURSES. 


The present year has witnessed a thorough discussion of 
the aims of curriculum Bible study and of the courses best 
adapted to conserving these aims. The application of tested 
scientific and historical methods has within recent years trans- 
formed and revivified the study of the Bible and has not only 
awakened a new interest among college students, but has also 
eliminated those causes which led to the temporary exclusion 
of the Bible from the college curriculum. Educators are be- 
ginning to realize that dogmatic and unscientific methods have 
no place in the biblical field. At the same time the methods 
used must be thoroughly constructive. What the college stu- 
dent needs is not the technical processes, but the positive con- 
clusions of biblical scholarship. In shaping the curriculum 
courses in Bible study two distinct groups of needs must be 
recognized: (1) those common to all students—the need of 
individual direction and training that their education may be 
rounded and proportionate, and that they may be equipped for 
effective thinking and living—and (2) the need of. special 
training for intelligent parenthood, for efficient citizenship, and 
for lay or professional leadership in the work of religious 
education. 
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The proposed courses here outlined are presented in behalf 
of a joint committee representing the Eastern and Western 
Sections of the Association of College Instructors in the Bible, 
the departments of colleges and universities and of Teachers 
Training of the Religious Education Association, the student 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and the Sunday Schoo] Council. 
This report was prepared in conjunction with a report on vol- 
untary Christian education under the direction of the college 
Christian associations.* The curriculum here proposed is not 
merely a theoretical outline, but has already been tested in 
part at Yale and at other institutions. Obviously, the detailed 
number of hours, the exact titles, and the order of courses will 
be worked out differently in different institutions. 

The following outline indicates briefly the general char- 
acter and relations of the different courses: - 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES. 


1. Arm oF Courses: Religious adjustment and point of view; 
systematic knowledge of the background and vital person- 
alities and teachings of the Bible; a historical basis for 
individual religious thinking and for later curriculum 
study; preparation for intelligent and efficient religious 
leadership. 


2. SuGGESTED Courses oF Stupy: (a) OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
bite (3 hours 1st semester or 2 hours throughout the 
ear). ; 
‘ A brief but comprehensive survey of the chief person- 
alities and events in Israel’s history from the days of Moses 
to the end of the Maccabean struggle, giving special atten- 
tion to the work of the prophets, to the way in which they 
met the political, social, and religious problems of their 
day, and to the meaning and present significance of the 
universal principles which they proclaimed. 
(b) NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY (3 hours 2d semester 
or 2 hours throughout the year). 

The Jewish and Roman world in which Jesus lived; a 
constructive study of the personality and work of Jesus 
and of his fundamental teachings, and of their practical 
interpretation in the activity and preaching of the apostles, 
especially of Paul, and in the growth and extension of 
Christianity during the first Christian century. 


JUNIORS AND SENIORS. 


1. Arm oF Courses: Detailed acquaintance with the literature 
and the social and religious teachings of the Bible. Their 
interpretation in modern terms. Training for effective 
social and religious activity in the Church, the Sunday 
School, Christian Associations, social and civic organiza- 
tions. 
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2. SUGGESTED CourSEs OF Stupy: (a) THE BIBLE AS LITERA- 
TURE (2 hours throughout year, or 3 hours one semester— 
after Old and New Testament History). 

The purpose is to gain an intimate acquaintance with 
the chief masterpieces of Biblical Literature and to inter- 
pret them in the light of their historical setting and their 
literary-form, and to lay the foundations for an intelligent 
study of modern literature. 


(b) ISRAEL’S SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS (2 or 3 hours 1st 
semester—after Old and New Testament History). 
Evolution of the Hebrew family, tribe, and state; social 
relations and the customs and laws regulating them; the 
religious and humanitarian principles underlying the Old 
Testament legislation and their modern application. 


(c) SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS AND THE PRO- 
PHETS (2 or 3 hours 2d semester—after Old and New 
Testament History). 

Historical study, classification, and interpretation of 
the social principles and teachings of Israel’s prophets and 
sages; comparison with those of Jesus and of the primitive 
Christian Church; influence upon modern institutions and 
conditions. 


(d) DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS (2 or 3 
hours throughout the year). 

Origin, chief characteristics, distinctive teachings, his- 
torical development and social values of the world’s great 
religions, especially of Judaism and Christianity. 


(e) HISTORY AND AGENCIES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION (2 or 3 hours 1st semester—after general course in 
Psychology). 

Aims and methods of the Jewish and Christian systems 
of religious education; the modern religious education 
movement: its history, aims, and agencies, with special 
emphasis on the equipment, organization, and efficiency of 
the Sunday School. 


(f) PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION (2 or 3 hours 2d semester—after general course in 
Psychology). 

Study of the significant psychological characteristics 
and the religious and moral interests and possibilities of 
the individual at each stage in his development; educa- 
tional values of the biblical and extra-biblical material and 
of the different types of expressional activity; the way to 
utilize them most effectively in the work of religious edu- 
cation. 





REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATION OF CURRICULUM 
AND VOLUNTARY BIBLE STUDY IN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Miss Erne Cutter, 


Secretary of Religious Work for Students of the National Board 
of Young Women’s Christian Association. 


In bringing for your consideration the report of the investi- 
gation of conditions of Bible study in some 207 typical colleges 
in this country, it is well to bear in mind that the immediate 
purpose of this study has been to secure as accurate and de- 
tailed information as possible regarding the work available for 
students of college rank. The ultimate purpose has been to 
determine a course of action based upon knowledge of the 
facts. The day has come when we can no longer content our- 
selves with sporadic effort in one or another college. As a 
group of educators and lay workers who believe that the study 
of the Bible and Religious Education holds rank equal at least 
to other courses included in a standardized academic curricu- 
lum, who believe that the Bible holds possibilities for char- 
acter formation far and above any other collections of religious 
literature, we can no longer be content with individual effort. 

Colleges have differed, and still differ, very widely in their 
judgment as to the value of Bible study as a factor in educa- 
tion. Others find no agreement as to the method of interpreta- 
tion to be followed by the instructors. This is equally true, 
however, in other departments of education and does not, 
therefore, need to deter us. 

The gulf between academic instruction and voluntary ef- 
fort has been all too often unbridged and the student just 
emerging into religious self-consciousness finds his guide pull- 
ing in opposite directions and all top often he falls between 
Scylla and Charybdis, caught by the whirlpool with none to 
rescue him. But here also there is great hope. 

The suggested program of academic and voluntary study 
already submitted and awaiting your approval and support 
offers a possible bay J out of the dilemma. It is all in tentative 
form at present, a theory that awaits the proof of its value in 
actual use. 

When the representatives of the various commissions from 
the Biblical Instructors, Sunday School Council and North 
American Student Movement met in joint session in New York 
City to discuss the possibilities of a united movement for the 
advancement of Bible study through the colleges of the coun- 
try, it became evident that any adequate effort would be pos- 
sible only as we were familiar with actual conditions in the 
colleges and universities. A oer investigation of cur- 
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riculum Bible study had previously been conducted by the 
study of college catalogues, but it was the judgment of this 
commission that we must secure, if possible, more accurate and 
more detailed information, not only regarding the curriculum 
but also the voluntary Bible classes, the character of the work 
done, the number of faculty and students interested. At the 
request of -Prof. C. F. Kent, the National Field and State Sec- 
retaries of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations were pressed into service and the data from which 
the statistical report is compiled are personally vouched for 
by one or another of the staff. In most instances it has been 
secured by personal visits of the secretaries who gathered the 
information from college professors, Sunday School Superin- 
tendents, Association Workers and others in authority. 

The investigation covers 41 States from Maine to California 
and Minnesota to Mississippi. The questionnaires sent out in- 
cluded questions concerning the curriculum work offered in 
Bible and Religious Education, the faculty members, their 
equipment for work, the student enrollment, the voluntary 
Bible classes both in the Sunday School and those outside, 
most of the latter being under one of the Associations. 

We have received and compiled statistics from 207 blanks. 
The statistical report is appended. Of the 207 colleges reported 
only 196 sent the actual enrollment of students of college grade, 
though almost without exception these same schools did give 
the enrollment in the various Bible courses. Except for this 
one glaring inaccuracy, the figures may be accepted as reason- 
ably correct. 

The classification of colleges is based on the preliminary 
report of the Bureau of Education at Washington, Class I 
being those colleges whose graduates can secure an A. M. as the 
result of one year’s work; Class I, those colleges whose gradu- 
ates must give somewhat more than one year of study to secure 
an A. M. 

The foundation of the college was indicated on the blanks 
as desired by the college—the term “Private” meaning Chris- 
tian colleges non-sectarian, the Denominational schools those 
under Church control. 

It is certainly significant that of the 181 colleges offering 
Bible work of some sort scarcely a third have even one member 
of the faculty giving full time to the work. Of the 63 faculty 
members giving full time, most of them have had graduate 
work and hold one or more degrees B. D., Ph. D., S. T. D. Of 
the 261 giving part time, however, not more than 50% have had 
special preparation for Bible teaching and the general char- 
acter of the courses offered is in many cases distinctly below 
par—sometimes evidently very unpopular—judging from the 
number electing, or quite as often one hour elective courses 
whose titles do not hold vast promise of academic values. 

With a few notable exceptions, however, one may safely 
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say that those colleges which have at least one faculty member 
giving full time are the most fully organized and best equipped 
as far as Bible courses are connivned. 

Lest you conclude from the figures before you that all first 
and second class colleges have good departments and only 
those below grade pull down the standard, may I add that of 
the 104 I and II Class colieges, 36 have faculty giving full time 
to the work, 53 faculty giving part time only, 89 of the 104 hav- 
ing any Biblical instruction—thus you can see that the data are 
typical as presented. 

For the rest the figures speak for themselves—out of 92,051 
students in these colleges, 16,076 are in curriculum Bible work, 
scarcely one-sixth and barely more than 3,400 out of the 92,051 
are in other courses of religious education. Is it not a challenge 
to advance? The Sunday Schools at a conservative estimate 
enroll 13,560 students, the Christian Associations nearly 15,000 
—over 500 faculty led classes, 800 odd student leaders, 300 
others. Do not these 25,000 students assure us of a real and 
vital interest in religion, but what of the 60,000 not in any form 
of Bible study? 





STATISTICAL REPORT 
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VOLUNTARY BIBLE STUDY. 
Bible Classes in Sunday Schools— 
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A SUGGESTED CURRICULUM FOR VOLUNTARY 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION GROUPS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


Harrison S. Exvyiott, B.D., 


Bible Study Secretary, Student Department, International 
Committee of Y. M. C. A. 


In considering this suggested curriculum as the basis for 
the discussions of voluntary groups in colleges and universities, 
several facts need to be kept in mind. 

1. The suggested curriculum is not the work of any one 
individual or group of individuals. The initiative has been 
taken in the consideration of this voluntary program by a 
committee of the Council of North American Student Move- 
ments (the Student Young Women’s and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations and the Student Volunteer Movement). The 
work on this commenced a year ago in a preliminary investiga- 
tion, and the report in its present tentative form is the result 





*Tentative Report of a Committee of the Council of North American Student 
Movements with the co-operation of various leaders acquainted with the student field. 
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of weeks of committee work in the aggregate, as well as group 
discussions in various sections of the country, in which those 
acquainted with student problems,—professors, ministers, uni- 
versity pastors, Sunday-school leaders, Association secretaries 
and students,—have taken part. It is presented here, not as a 
final declaration, but for the same frank and constructive 
criticism and suggestion which has made possible its present 
form. 


2. Remember that this is a suggested curriculum for vol- 
untary groups without academic credit. We have during the 
last year faced frankly the question: Is there any need for 
the voluntary study? If there is a need, what is its place and 
its relation to the academic classes? These frank discussions, 
in co-operation with Biblical instructors, have seemed to re- 
veal the need of both the curriculum and voluntary approach. 
The basis on which we have worked has been well stated by 
Miss Butler in her report of the Conference of Professors of 
the Bible, Association secretaries and Sunday-school workers, 
held at Columbia University in December. 


The voluntary study aims to give students the opportunity, 
through personal study and frank discussions with other stu- 
dents, and under the guidance of the best leadership available, 
to face their immediate, dominant moral and religious prob- 
lems, both personal and social, in the light of the Bible as the 
source book for the standards of life and conduct. This is 
supplementary to the academic work. Indeed, in the insti- 
tutions where the academic work is more thoroughly planned 
on the character-formation basis, students find the largest oc- 
casion to gather together for such discussions. 


3. If this is the real place and purpose of the voluntary 
personal study and group discussion, then texts are valuable 
only to the extent that they guide wisely the thought and dis- 
cussion of these problems and give the basis for their solution. 

You will note there is suggested under each semester’s 
work daily readings as a part of the personal preparation. 
These daily readings have sometimes been called “daily Bible 
study.” There is small opportunity in the short ten or fifteen 
minutes we can get men and women to give daily for this sort 
of reading to study, in the academic sense, but it does serve, 
especially if the topics for thought for the day touch vital 
problems, to fill a great need in student life: that men and 
women shall take time at some period st each day for 
prayerful thought on their everyday life in the light of the life 
and principles of the Bible personalities. This daily Bible 
reading, meditation and prayer, is frequently called the Morn- 
ing Watch. Such a period daily gives opportunity for a check 
on character failure; it gives a moral drive to life, and makes 
religion a real factor in everyday affairs. It puts the student 
under moral headway for the day. 
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THE SUGGESTED CURRICULUM. 


Following an analysis of the periods of development of 
the average student, we present the following curriculum: 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Period of Adjustment to New College En- 
vironment. 
Theme: Among All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

1st Sem. THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER. 
Daily Readings: From the Synoptic Gospels. 

2nd Sem. Founvers oF NEw CIviLizaTIONs. 
Daily Readings: From the lives of Heroes of the 

Old Testament. 


SopHomMoreE YeAR: Period of Aspiration for Leadership. 
Theme: Christian Pioneering. 
1st Sem. EArty CHRISTIAN PIONEERING. 

Daily Readings: Principally from the Acts; with 
quotations from the Epistles which throw light 
on the activities of Paul. 

2nd Sem. MopERN CHRISTIAN PIONEERING. 

Daily Readings: From the devotional literature 

of the Bible, with prayers and quotations from the 

ancient and modern devotional leaders. 
Suggested Community Service. 


Junior YEAR: Period of Fundamental Religious Questions. 
Theme: Fundamental Questions of Religion. 
1st Sem. THE NEED OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Daily Readings: Social Messages of the Epistles. 

2nd Sem. Wuat 1s CHRISTIANITY ? 

Daily Readings: From persons of positive reli- 
gious experience (both Biblical and extra-Bibli- 
cal). 

Suggested Community Service. 
SENIOR i: Period of Decision as to Community Relation- 
ships. 
Theme? The Community Responsibilities of the Christian. 
1st Sem. THe CoMMuNITY RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN. 
Daily Readings: Social Messages of the Old and 
ew Testament. 
2nd Sem. A Stupy oF COMMUNITY PROBLEMS. 

Daily Readings: Social Messages of the Old and 
New Testament. 

Suggested Community Service. 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Period of Adjustment to New College En- 
vironment. 
THEME: Among All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
In the first period, the period of adjustment to a new col- 
lege environment, students need standards of action, The 
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pressure of a new social environment is too sudden and too 
severe to allow them calmly to think over the various courses 
of action they might take and decide, after due deliberation, 
what is the best attitude on each one of a dozen pressing prob- 
lems. Indeed, the students hardly realize that a are acting 
on standards of conduct, because the very exigencies of the 
life of which they are now a part force them to decisions with- 
out their realizing the significance of these decisions. Further, 
the freshman is in a period when standards are best attained, 
not through a study of principles, but of personalities. There- 
fore the theme for the year is suggested as Among All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men, to bap students to adjust themselves to the 
college environment and to take personally the right attitude 
on moral and religious problems in this college community by 
a study of the incidents in the life of Christ, and the lives of 
certain modern leaders. 


1st Sem. The Manhood of the Master. 


This would be a study of the life of Christ, not historical 
nor chronological, nor indeed a study of the teachings of Jesus, 
so much as a consideration of incidents in Christ’s life in which 
he faced problems and temptations in principle analogous to 
those the students are facing, with application to present stu- 
dent problems and temptations, to lead students to decide their 
questions in the light of Christ’s principles of action and 
through friendship with him. This seems better than simply 
studying the various problems—gambling, dishonesty, selfish- 
ness, etc.—because the average freshman is hardly in the 
period where he weighs all of the evidence and comes to a 
thoughtful personal decision. He is just as likely to think 
that Christy Mathewson has the right standard of life as has 
Jesus Christ. It will be more constructive to consider these 
problems in the light of Christ’s actions, whose life was virile 
but true. 

The daily readings would naturally come from the Synop- 
tic Gospels. 


2nd Sem. Founders of New Civilizations. 


Following this study of freshman problems in the light of 
Christ’s attitude toward life, it is suggested that the second 
semester, when the freshman is commencing to find himself 
and assert his own personality more, be given to a biographical 
study of certain men and women of more modern times, lead- 
ers at home and abroad, who have been founders of new 
civilizations. These would be men and women who, instead 
of following the ideals and customs of those with whom they 
happened to be associated, when they came into a new environ- 
ment have stood quietly and persistent'y for their own ideals 
and have helped change their, environment, and thus ought 
to inspire students to stand firmly for their own ideals of life, 
no matter what the pressure against them, 
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The daily readings would come from the lives of Heroes of 
the Old Testament, because of their contact with everyday 
problems. 


SopHomMorE YEAR: Period of Aspiration for Leadership. 
THEME: Christian Pioneering. 

In the sophomore year, the period of aspiration for leader- 
ship, when students are won by movements with achievement 
in them, they ought to be helped in their allegiance to the 
Christian religion and be led to ally themselves with Christian 
service. Frequently, “Christian Pioneering” ought to be a 
study of the elements in Christianity which have made it a 
world religion and dynamic in civilization, including the op- 
portunity of leadership in Christian professional service as a 
life work. 


1st Sem. Early Christian Pioneering. 

This would really be a study of Acts and particularly Paul 
—Paul as the great organizer, the man who carried out a pro- 
gram for Christianity which made it a factor in the life of the 
Gentile as well as the Jew. 

For the daily readings the Book of Acts would furnish 
most of the material, with certain readings from the Epistles 
re _ light on the activity rather than on the teachings 
of Paul. 


2nd Sem. Modern Christian Pioneering. 

This would really be a study of the modern church as an 
organization with an achieving world program. It would in- 
clude a brief study of the place of Christianity and the church 
in civilization both at home and abroad, the principles of 
church work, and particularly the statesmanlike program of 
the missionary or world-wide movement of the church, which 
aims to be the basis for a self-sustaining and self-propagating 
Christian program in every land. This would naturally in- 
clude a definite consideration of leadership in Christian pro- 
fessional service at home or abroad as a life work. 

In this period, when the leadership qualities of Christianity 
and the church are being considered, the daily readings are 
suggested from the devotional literature of the Bible, with 
prayers and quotations from ancient and modern devotional 
leaders; to show the relation of worship and the devotional 
life of Christ to leadership. 

Junior YEAR: Period of Discussion of Fundamental Religious 
Questions. 
THEME: Fundamental Questions of Religion. 

In this period of theoretical discussion, the students want 
to know just what this leadership religion proclaims. Indeed, 
junior students want two questions answered: first, is there 
any need for Christianity? and, second, just what is Christian- 
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ity? This year would attempt, through a study of certain con- 
crete social problems, either at home or on the foreign field, 
to bring to students the need of religion in the permanent solu- 
tion of these problems, and to help them intelligently and 
earnestly in making religious adjustments in deciding their 
own religious beliefs. 


1st Sem. The Need of Christianity. 


With many a student, and even with the one who has not 
formulated his question in so many words, there is still won- 
der as to whether there is any need for the Christian religion. 
The quickest way to bring students to see the absolute neces- 
sity of a Christian motive if they are permanently to solve 
moral and social problems, is to lead them into a _ practical 
study of these problems. For some students it will best be 
conserved by a consideration of concrete social problems in 
non-Christian lands, with the practical contribution which 
non-Christian religions and Christianity have made to such 
problems to determine whether there is a need for Christianity 
in the solution of the social problems abroad. This must not 
be a study of the teachings of these non-Christian religions and 
of Christianity, but rather of the effects of the non-Christian 
religions and Christianity upon the solution of the problems 
themselves. It is the clinical, not the theoretical, test. For 
those who are more interested in the home problems the same 
could be accomplished by a consideration of concrete com- 
munity problems in the home field, such as labor, the immi- 
grant, women and industry, etc., to see what relation Chris- 
tianity has to the solution of these social problems. 

The daily readings are suggested from the Social Messages 
of the Epistles. 


2nd Sem. “What is Christianity?” 


Having come to the place where it is recognized that some 
religion is needed, the junior wants to know what is the best 
religion, what he ought to believe? This would lead to a dis- 
cussion of fundamental religious questions: Is there need for 
religion? (This would 'really be ja summary of the first 
semester’s work.) What is the Christian religion? Who is 
God? Who is Jesus Christ? What does it mean to be saved? 
Can a man pray? What is the Bible? What is the need and 
place of the church? 

The daily readings are suggested from persons of positive 
religious experience, so that at the time when students are dis- 
cussing what Christianity is they may realize that Christian 
experience has been a fact in the lives of men of strong lead- 
ership, however differently they may have interpreted it, and 
they may realize that it is the fact of Christianity which is 
being discussed, not the interpretation of it, 
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SENIOR be ot Period of Decision as to Community Relation- 
ships. 
THEME: The Community Responsibilities of the Christian. 
In this period of decision as to future community relation- 
ships it will be well to bring before students again the need of 
deciding their life work on Christian principles, and particu- 
larly to lead them in whatever line of activity they may choose 
to realize their Christian community responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. 


1st Sem. The Community Responsibilities of the Christian. 

This would be a study of the principles of the Bible, par- 
ticularly of the life of Christ, in regard to community and 
social responsibility, with a study of the application of these 
principles to certain concrete foreign and home social prob- 
lems. What ought to be a Christian man’s standards of com- 
munity life? 


2nd Sem. A Study of Community Problems. 


The second semester, just before the student is going out 
into his life work, ought to be a consideration of the oppor- 
tunities for Christian service, either lay or professional, in con- 
nection with the type of community or type of problem with 
which the student will be associated. This semester’s study 
ought to help in sending men and women from the college who 
have really decided, not only in their respective professions, 
but also in voluntary community activity, to be factors for 
righteousness; men and women who will not need to be hunted 
up and persuaded to help in movements for community bet- 
terment and religious advance, but who will be themselves 
seeking these opportunities for service. 

The daily readings for both the first and second semesters 
are naturally suggested from the Social Messages of the Old 
and New Testaments. 


We place this suggested curriculum before you, not as the 
final word as to what it is best to consider in voluntary groups 
in connection with our colleges, but as the best thought which 
could be secured out of the various discussions and committee 
meetings to date. The statement of topics is by no means 
final, but we hope that there may be the frankest criticisms 
and suggestions in order that we may as nearly as possible in 
the colleges have the type of voluntary Bible and mission 
study which meets the judgment of those professors, ministers 
and others who are co-operating, and what is more important, 
which will really be of help to students in meeting their per- 
sonal social, moral and religious problems. 








REPORT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 
CONFERENCE* 


The Conference of Biblical Instructors, which was held at 
Columbia University, December 26th, 1912, proved to be one 
of real importance, inasmuch that in its sessions conclusions 
were arrived at which show that in regard to Biblical study the 
period of official optimism and pessimism has passed, and that 
— in handling the actual situation can definitely be 
ooked for. 

The Conference, while numbering only sixty persons, was 
a representative gathering and included those best qualified to 
speak, with an authority based upon actual experience. The 
spirit of the gathering evidenced itself clearly in the frank, 
honest and good humored criticism which was made upon each 
paper presented, while the earnestness of the discussion showed 
that definite accomplishment was the objective, namely, the 
promotion of intelligent Bible study which shall command the 
respect of scholars and touch the daily lives of men and women. 

In spite of the excerpts from some of the papers and dis- 
cussions of the Conference being published in the February 
number of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, pages 707-712, it would 
seem important at this time to point out some of the aspects 
which made this meeting so significant. In the first place, it re- 
vealed that a committee, composed of college professors of the 
first rank, Christian Association specialists in Bible study, from 
both the Men’s International and the Women’s National organ- 
izations, and Sunday School publication representatives, had 
been working together, earnestly endeavoring to plan for the 
correlated program which is necessary for eflicient work in the 
various college communities, thus marking a unification of 
effort. 

In the second place, the legitimate field of the respective 
workers is becoming more clearly defined and will eventually 
prevent duplication in work, contradiction in method, as well 
as promote mutual respect and confidence. 

Third, it no longer seems to be necessary to present an 
apologetic for teaching the Bible, as the archeological, ethnic, 
literary and psychological excuses have been superseded by the 
students’ simple and ready response to courses which are in- 
telligently and vitally presented. 

Fourth, the active and vigorous discussion from the floor 
indicated a real and live interest in the subject, which trans- 
lated itself into tangible results; the first of which was the dis- 
tinction between the character and objective of curriculum and 
voluntary Bible study. 

Then followed a definition of the respective types of study. 
First, academic curriculum Bible study should maintain as 


*Held at Columbia University December 26, 1912; report presented by Eliza R. 
Butler, Student Secretary, National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
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high a standard of scholarship as any other university subject; 
be equally adapted to the grade of the student, and provide 
him with accurate and adequate knowledge of the subject. 
The effectiveness of the teaching depending, as all other teach- 
ing does, upon the power of presentation with which the in- 
structor is endowed. The aim, therefore, of curriculum Bible 
study is, upon the whole, informational and cultural. 

Second. Voluntary Bible study has as its immediate ob- 
jective the solution of the practical problems of daily living, 
by the application of Bible principles to actual life. In order 
to be effective, it should be based upon curriculum study, and 
while the younger student groups may often be effectively led 
by older students, inasmuch as the discussion of the facts of the 
Bible, in relation to character and conduct, is a matter of 
mutual benefit to the students and far more apt to be convinc- 
ing when presented by a fellow-student than by an official in- 
structor. The advanced students, however, need the guidance 
and counsel of the maturer minds. This makes it essential 
that preparation for student leadership also be insisted upon. 

Curriculum and voluntary Bible study, therefor, stand in a 
complementary position, interdependent and supplementary. 
The large number of men and women, 28,000, enrolled in vol- 
untary Bible classes, known to Association workers through a 
recent survey, proves the vital interest which undergraduates 
take in the student Bible study groups, and certainly presents 
no uncertain challenge to the colleges and universities of the 
country to provide for sound and adequate instruction. Until 
the seats of learning provide the much needed help and help 
of the right character, it ill behooves them to criticise the hon- 
est, although often feeble, efforts of their students. ' 

The evening session, which was largely given over to the 
discussions of these same problems in the secondary school 
field, revealed the interesting fact that the conclusions reached 
above, and by. many still regarded as a theory, have been and 
are being tested in several of the leading preparatory schools. 
Several principals strongly advocated the voluntary group 
work among secondary school students, and one declared he 
could not run his school without them. These are schools in 
which serious attention is given to character building and 
where results are being obtained. Should the college man or 
woman have less, rather than greater, opportunity when he or 
she enters upon the freer life of the university? How soon 
will public opinion supply this need, and who should create 
that public opinion? 








TRAINING DIRECTORS 
NECESSARY ADAPTATIONS OF THE SEMINARY CURRICULUM* 


THEODORE GERALD Soares, Pu.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


An enquiry was addressed to about 50 men who are either 
engaged or especially interested in the work of the Director of 
Religious Education in the Church. Two questions were asked: 

1. In view of your experience in educational work in the 
Church what special training, not now ordinarily given by 
Theological Seminaries, should the Seminary offer to prepare 
men for the work of Directors of Religious Education? 

2. In general what do you regard as the essential educa- 
tional requirements for this work? 

Twenty-one replies have been received. To the first ques- 
tion they may be summarized as follows: 

i. Prachesily all lay emphasis upon the importance of 
thorough training in Genetic Psychology, several of them speci- 
fying that special reference should be made to the laws of 
moral and religious development. While only two specify the 
Psychology of Religion by name, it is probable that the various 
statements are intended to indicate that instruction should be 
given in this science. 

2. Six desire special consideration of the problems of Boy 
and Girl life, including particularly an understanding of the 
significance of their recreational life. One man says that there 
should be a course in the pastoral work of the Director of Re- 
ligious Education, i. e., he should receive instruction in the 
method of approach to young life. 

3. Ten mention Pedagogy. Several say specifically that 
the pedagogy of the public schools should be carefully studied 
with reference to the use of such methods in religious educa- 
tion. One even advocates day-school practice. One man in- 
sists, however, there must be a careful study of the difference 
between pedagogy in religious education and in the general 
field. One desires a course in the pedagogy of Jesus and of the 
life of Jesus. 

4, Eight state their opinion that careful study of the ma- 
terials of religious education should be made. They would 
have a critical examination of current curricula that the Di- 
rector might understand all that is available for his use. One 
advocates a study of spiritual food values, especially a careful 
estimate of the educational values of the element of the Biblical 
material. And the same writer wishes that there might be 
studies in the various fields of service in which children and 





*(Based on an enquiry on the Professional Training of Church Workers.) 
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youth may engage, so as to have the healthiest religious ex- 
pression. 

5. Five specify Sunday School Organization and Manage- 
ment, including the practical problems of Sunday School work. 
One suggests a careful study of all available equipment from 
“buildings to filing systems.” Another would have a course in 
ecclesiastical architecture keeping in mind the principle “Func- 
tion determines Form.” Two specify a study of the correlation 
of religious educational agencies, especially of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies in relation to the other activities of the young 
people of the Church. 

6. Six would have a course in Sociology. Some would 
have a very full course such as that given by schools of Civics 
and Philanthropy. Most of them mean a study of the various 
forms of community organization, of the various welfare agen- 
cies, of such institutions as the Juvenile Court, and of the great 
Christian Associations. 

7. Only two desiderate a course in the History of Re- 
ligious Education, especially of the Sunday School and of 
its present outlook, while three believe there should be a gen- 
eral course in the History of Education. 

Four mention Practice Work. One thinks there should 
be a detached Practice School in which the students should be 
trained. One insists upon definite practice in the teaching of 
children and in the training of teachers. One suggests a model 
parish in which everything should be carried out in the forms 
and with the records, etc., of an actual parish. Several men- 
tion laboratory work in Sunday School with Boy Scouts, ete. 
One man suggests study by the case method, and the prepara- 
tion of case text books. 

9. Additional suggestions are: 

Training in the Art of Directing the Worship of the Young. 

Study of the Rural Church. 

Study of Foreign Missions. 

Lectures by experts actually at work. 

An illuminating suggestion is also made as to the Professor 
of Practical Theology. He should in every case be a man who 
has had actual pastoral experience in a significant church 
actually engaged in meeting modern problems. And he should 
never hold his chair for more than ten years, a new man fresh 
from the pastorate succeeding him after that term. 

Dividing the Seminary Year into eight or nine or ten parts, 
i. e., two hours per week for a semester or one hour per week 
for the year, or four hours per week for a quarter, and calling 
each of these a unit, it would appear that the Seminary that 
should meet all the above demand would need to offer the 
following courses, each being one such unit: 

1. Principles of Religious Education, including genetic 
perenne the psychology of the religion of childhood and 
youth. 
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2. The Special Problems of Adolescence, including all 
forms of yo\ith recreation and other activity. 

3. Pedagogy—a study of general pedagogical method with 
reference to its use in the school of the church. 

4, Materials of Religious Education. 

5. Organizations of Religious Education, including the 
problems of correlation and those of equipment. 

6. Religious Education in Modern Society—a study of the 
community situation, and perhaps some eousttivestion of patho- 
logical conditions in childhood and youth. 

7. The History of Education. 

8. The History of Religious Education. 

9. Practice work in the actual conduct and direction of 
religious education. 

That is to say the cqllective experience of those in the work 
would suggest that the Seminaries offer a full year of work, 
not included in the traditional curriculum, as a preparation 
for this new form of specialized ministry. I might add that one 
response suggests that after the first two years in the Seminary 
two years additional should be speit in specialization. It is 
evident that while the above courses could be covered in a year 
they could easily be expanded and kindred subjects added to 
occupy two years. The full course would probably require 
several specialists. 

The answers to the second question do not present much 
difference of opinion. One gentleman, a college president, be- 
lieves that the college can do the work better than the semi- 
nary. Practically all the others think that a man should have 
the college and full seminary training for this work. 

One man suggests that a course should be offered in the 
seminary showing the opportunity of the directorship and turn- 
ing men who are fitted toward it. Another man is desirous that 
the men who cannot preach should be encouraged to be di- 
rectors. One thinks that all pastors should have this training. 
One would have all directors take one year in day school teach- 
ing and one year in the general pastorate. And another calls 
attention to the need of training the churches to know how 
to appreciate trained specialized ministers. 








COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 
IN BIBLE STUDY 


Rev. Epwarp TALLMADGE Roor, 
Secretary Rhode Island Federation of Churches. 


There are admirable examples of partial community co- 
operation in Bible study here and there: successful experiments 
enough to demonstrate practicability. But in comparison with 
the needs and the opportunity, they are so few and so feeble, 
that I can present the proposition, of which I have myself been 
convinced by ten years of experience in the field of federation, 
that community co-operation is indispensable if we are either 
to reach the entire population; provide adequate teacher-train- 
ing, or raise the standard of Bible study and character. 

All laud the general theory of inter-church co-operation. 
But we say and do not. Why? Because we regard co-opera- 
tion as a mere addendum to a system of church work practi- 
cally complete without it. I assert that it is not thus a luxury, 
but a necessity! That without it our best efforts are frittered 
away or thwart each other. 

The first aim of religious education is to reach “every man.’ 
This does not mean religious proselyting. This Association 
includes Roman Catholics and Jews. It seeks, as does our 
Church federation movement, simply to make it certain that 
one type of religion or another reaches all. The extensive side 
of our purpose admits a mathematical test of our efficiency. 
What proportion of the population do we reach? In the “Sur- 
vey of Bible Classes for Men and Boys,” made by Secretary 
Fred S. Goodman of the International Y. M. C. A., covering 33 
cities, 464 churches and 79 associations, scattered over the 
country, it is estimated that of men and boys above 12, 90 per 
cent are untouched by the Bible classes of churches or associa- 
tions, and that even of Church members only 20 per cent are 
in Sunday schools. 

Now while it may be true that some of the adult popula- 
tion are practically beyond the reach of any religious organiza- 
tion, this is not true of children. It would be hard to find a 
child whose parents absolutely refuse to allow him to receive 
free religious instruction of every kind. This opportunity, 
fully utilized, would give religion to the future generation, and 
an entering wedge into the heart of almost all parents. But to 
reach every child, we must know and seek every child. For 
such a task, co-operation is absolutely necessary for three 
reasons: because it is too big a task for any one Church or 
denomination alone; because independent efforts involve the 
waste of duplication and bring the churches into a competition 
which embitters their relations, and repels many of the families 
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which all are seeking to reach; and because they are not prop- 
erly co-ordinated and adapted to cover all conditions of need, 
place, and time. The first point is obvious. The second may 
be made clear by an example: In one city a Sunday school 
attempted to increase its membership by a “blue and red con- 
test.” It succeeded, but every neighboring school lost members. 
The churches are so close, and their constituency so inter- 
mingled, that unless they intentionally co-operate they inevi- 
tably compete. The temptation is to embitter rivalry. One 
good woman said, “Well, I didn’t get that family to come to us, 
but one thing is certain, they never will go to the other church.” 
Do you wonder that an increasing number attend no church? 
Contrast the results of systematic co-operation: A map exhibit- 
ed at the World’s Fair in St. Louis by the S. S. Association of 
Lewis Co., Mo., showed that actually 95 per cent of all the 
families in the entire county were touched by some school. 

Mr. Goodman points out that one of the causes of the small 
proportion reached is the fact that all are expected to meet at 
the same hour and place. (He says: “When the Bible school 
provides several sessions a week at such times and places as 
the needs of its constituency demands, the enrollment will in- 
crease.”) This is true. We must remember that there is no 
eleventh commandment reading: “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.” But what one church 
can provide at all times and places needed? Here is a chance 
and a demand for co-operation and division of labor. 

I need not stop to describe the method by which the 
churches, if they will only co-operate, may know the entire 
population as thoroughly as each now know its own enroll- 


ment. This is shown in a bulletin of the Rhode Island and - 


Massachusetts Federations describing “The Co-operative Parish 
Plan.” Itis true that the churches have nowhere yet got down 
to business in its use; but experiments and results have been 
sufficient to prove as Dr. Raymond Calkins says: “That it is 
the only thorough method of church work.” (It is being in- 
creasingly adopted and regarded as the foundation of all inter- 
church co-operation.) A wholesome attempt is just being made 
in Massachusetts by the Federation, the Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the Bible Society, to standardize and unify their three 
methods of taking a religious census, viz., by “responsibility 
districts” canvassed by the churches themselves as they choose; 
by volunteers in one day; and by paid agents. But our plan 
involves more than census; it insists that the churches them- 
selves must assume responsibility for definite areas; and that 
their oversight must be permanent and constant. We have 
hope of realizing throughout the State of Massachusetts our 
watch word: “Some church responsible for each square mile 
or city block.” ‘ 

But of what ayail is it to invite or to bring every child into 
some school unless he is actually given instruction when he 
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comes. Now I believe in the Sunday School. I honor the 
heroic work of our S. S. Associations in keeping before the 
churches by helps and by conventions the highest standards of 
Bible study. What amazes me is that such splendid leadership 
produces such meager results. Outside of the primary grades 
our Sunday Schools do little good work. When talking in con- 
fidence, ministers and leading laymen often admit that except 
for the sake of example they would not care to send their own 
children to Sunday school. Where lies the trouble? Is it not 
that now no school dares to raise the standard, as by requiring 
home study or any test of fitness for promotion in the higher 
grades, because it is evident that such requirements would 
simply drive the ease-loving, pleasure-seeking children of our 
indulgent parents to less exacting schools? It is competition 
that makes cowards of us all! Shall we ever make a real 
advances until the churches of every community agree upon a 
standard and stick by it? 

Co-operation is equally indispensable to secure the teacher- 
training. The pastor has not the time and strength, if he has 
the technical equipment, to train his teachers. Few churches, 
if any, include in their membership men and women of ability 
and leisure who can volunteer for the task. The average con- 
gregation cannot raise the funds to employ a specialist, nor to 
furnish a normal class large enough to warrant the expenditure. 
alta is the only practicable method of meeting the 
need. 

What should be the relation of Christian and Sunday 
School Associations in such co-operation? The churches should 
furnish the controlling body by their joint council of officially 
appointed representatives; the associations furnish the experts 
to aid them. Divided, the churches have fallen into a position 
of helplessness and timidity; united, they will control the sit- 
uation. The ideal arrangement is that now established at Des 
Moines, where the Y. M. C. A. is practically a branch of the City 
Federation which appoints its trustees. (Such close connection 
would make possible a great advance both in Association and 
Church work.) , 

This, in brief, is my contention: We shall never even ap- 
proximate to our ideal,—“teaching every man in all wisdom,”— 
until each natural group of churches has a federation to co- 
ordinate their work and which will enable them to co-operate. 
These local federations should systematically know and seek 
every member of every family by a co-operative parish plan; 
should standardize Sunday-school work until it is clearly and 
universally understood that preparation is as much a require- 
ment as in the day school and that membership in each grade 
means a definite acquirement; and should provide training 
adequate to fit their force of volunteer teachers and supplement 
them by expert instruction. 

“If we know these things, happy are we if we do them!” 








COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 
IN PROMOTION OF A RECREATIVE PROGRAM 


Frep A. Crossy, 
Directors of Boys’ Work, The Y. M. C. A. of Chicago. 


In any adequate plan for a community-wide recreative 
program when the Church and the Christian Associations are 
involved as leaders, two vital elements are to be considered. 
(1) There must be inter-church relations and activities. Co- 
operation along social-recreative lines between each single 
church and the Christian Associations does not extend far 
enough. A beaten path may run from the Christian Associa- 
tions to every church in the community, but if well trod paths 
do not extend from one church to another vitality will be lack- 
ing in any church recreative plan. It will be like the spider 
web with the radii only. (2) It is essential that there be the 
proper co-ordination of the forces and plans of the Association 
with not only the individual church, but with the body or 
bodies representing the inter-church activities. This latter is 
really included in the proper working out of the former, and 
the consideration of the two phases will necessarily involve 
the topic of relationships. A lack of this co-ordination means 
duplication and a crossing of wires. The function of the Asso- 
ciation must be clearly mapped. 

Let us consider carefully the inter-church phase of the pro- 
gram which is to properly promote a normal recreative life 
among church young people, and see wherein the Christian 
Associations may aid, and what their real function may be. 
For it seems clear that in any adequate recreative program 
for the church community, the church must initiate and be the 
base of operations. The Association can best act as an execu- 
tive and training agency in such a program. Inter-church work 
among young people, as best exemplified, implies the following 
propaganda,—a religious, social and recreative program pro- 
moted by a group of churches in a community through a repre- 
sentative body of adults and youth for the common interest of 
the boys and girls and of the churches in the group. The ob- 
jective may include those outside church circles, and the bene- 
fits of such united action is certain to extend to the whole 
community. Such a program must include the discovery and 
training of leadership, both adult and youth, and a study of the 
needs of the church community. We find in the above outline 
of procedure four essentials,—(1) a common purpose; (2) or- 
ganization; (3) qualified leadership; (4) knowledge of the 
needs to be met. This “quartet” makes up the base, side pillars 
and arch of the entrance to any worth while undertaking today, 
and is especially needed in church work. The Christian Asso- 
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ciations are especially adapted to promoting certain of these 
essentials for the churches. This will be discussed later. 

The requisites for promoting normal play-life through 
inter-church effort do not differ from those needed for for- 
warding the all-round development of the youth in a church 
community. Only in the actual conduct of activities will there 
be difference. In fact, play-life being fundamental in develop- 
ment of body, mind, and character, standards for promoting 
it must prevail in all other lines of growth. Mere athletic con- 
tests between churches, however, do not constitute inter-church 
work, as we might judge from much evidence. Such contests 
are a small part, even, of a real inter-church recreative pro- 
gram. The church should stand for a complete development of 
a boy or girl, and this through a balanced program of work, 
promoted by thoughtful leaders. No such objective will be 
attained without the social-recreative appeal along with the 
directly religious. The spiritual phase of the growth of an 
adolescent boy or girl cannot be divorced from the play-life, 
and in the broadest and richest sense, the reverse also obtains. 
Inter-church effort toward this ideal will add a zest and a 
completeness not to be secured by a single church working 
alone, or in connection with some other agency. The Christian 
Associations with their institutional equipment for social and 
physical recreation, with their specially trained leaders along 
this line can sustain a vital relation to this inter-church pro- 
gram if there be proper co-ordination of forces, as heretofore 
mentioned. 

We have stated positively that a requisite to any adequate 
church-community program of recreation is inter-church re- 
lationships. With this united church-effort and without a Y. 
M. C. A. or a Y. W. C. A. an effective work can be carried on. 
Without this inter-church relationship, and with the Christian 
Associations present and active, little of a community-wide 
recreative policy will exist except on paper. Two prime ele- 
ments existing in the order of things as the Creator ordained 
substantiate our statement. The first is the Nature of Youth; 
the second is the Community Appeal. These are so funda- 
mental to the subject in hand that they must be discussed brief- 
ly even at the risk of curtailing the details of an actual pro- 
gram of work. 

The normal fourteen year old boy is not a zealous denomi- 
nationalist, but is intensely interested in activity of every kind, 
and especially in that which will render service to a common 
cause. Inter-church activities through social and recreative 
channels, while yrmen, the boy, through healthy rivalry, more 
loyal to his own church, will 7 so along broad religious lines 
rather than along the narrower sectarian lines. The adolescent 
boy delights to unite with his peers and with recognized leaders 
in a great cause which carries with it enthusiasm, hard “stunts,” 
and tangible results. Co-operation and competition in a group 
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of churches furnishes more of this element of healthy variety, 
adventure, and enthusiasm, than can a single church. In our 
present Sunday-school work the “gang” of boys and the “set” 
of girls, is inevitably broken up so far as its church relations 
are concerned. They may be together every other day in the 
week, and perhaps a good part of the hours of Sunday, even. 
The gang is a unit in play, school and neighborhood fun, but 
is disintegrated as regards religious matters. This is unfor- 
tunate, and a weak point in church activities. This defect can- 
not be eradicated entirely, but it may be minimized through 
inter-church effort which will throw the gang and set together 
occasionally in some united service or activity. 

The justice of the community appeal need not be argued 
when we see what social service and extension work is accom- 
plishing in some of our communities. In no line of effort is the 
need so urgent or the waiting harvest so rich and abundant, as 
in work among the boys and girls of our cities. And to no in- 
stitution is the appeal more insistant, and rightfully so, than to 
the church. The larger proportion of these young people are 
outside the Church or Bible school, and no organization can 
take the place of these agencies in the religious education of 
the adolescent. No challenge to inter-church work is more just 
or peremptory than that of community-wide effort among boys 
and girls. No individual local church can adequately perform 
such a task. A statesman-like recreative program, entered into 
by all the churches and carried out by consecrated and expert 
leaders, both paid and volunteer will furnish the common de- 
nominator for all the above named features. All can meet and 
mingle in play. 

If we have sufficiently demonstrated that inter-church 
effort is the sine gua non in any plan for the working out of a 
community recreative program; that without this unison the 
Christian Associations have no basis of helpful relationship 
from the. community standpoint, we can now return to our 
essentials of a community policy and discuss how the Christian 
Associations can aid the church group to promote play-life. 
This discussion is comparatively simple, for as stated pre- 
viously, the burden of responsibility rests with the church. 
The Associations are created by the church as special agents 
for definite purposes. Now that the responsibility of the church 
in caring for the recreative life of its youth is established, and 
the necessary action stated, it remains to give in more detail 
the function of the Association in carrying out such a policy 
and the relation of this function to the purposes and possibili- 
ties of the church. 

The first of the four essentials mentioned in the inter- 
church program is a common purpose. So far as the purpose 
of the Associations is concerned relative to recreation there is 
no doubt. They stand in the community for the religious edu- 
cation of youth. This includes the normal development of the 
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play-life,—in fact recognizes the physical and social growth 
as basis for the spiritual and moral. The platform of the 
Church in the past has not been so clear cut in this respect. 
Some few have been antagonistic to such a conception, many 
have been and are now indifferent, but the more progressive 
are realizing that the Church must recognize the play nature 
of its young people. Thus the Church and the Associations 
are coming nearer to a common platform in this important 
matter. The common purpose of both agencies should be the 
all round development of the boy and girl. This must include 
the social-recreative element. This common platform is mak- 
ing the promotion of vital relations between Church and Asso- 
ciations much more simple. Where one church or a group 
of churches have not yet attained this ideal the function of the 
Association is an educative one. A campaign of recreative edu- 
cation, through lectures, classes, and demonstration, should be 
undertaken on a community wide basis, and public sentiment 
aroused to remedy the situation. It may be a case where the 
child shall educate the parent. An Association neglecting this 
is careless or cowardly. 

The second essential in the inter-church plan is organiza- 
tion. The wisest form is that in which recreative activities are 
made a part of a wider program of Church and Sunday-school 
work and in which all activities are balanced. In this way 
over emphasis of a specially attractive phase of work may be 
avoided, special energy and talent used to attain a symmetrical 
growth, and the boy or girl will be made to see life as a whole. 
The first requisite is a small group of adults, alert and earnest 
men and women with a real desire and resolve to know more 
about boy and girl life. The men can be a sub-committee on 
boys’ work, the women on girls’ work, and in each group some 
one person should be responsible to the Church for the pro- 
motion of the program. This person should represent his 
church in the inter-church council, which becomes the execu- 
tive body, both to plan and promote. Affiliated with this adult 
group should be similar bodies of older boys and of older 
girls, 15 to 20 years of age, composed of representatives of the 
Sunday schools delegated to represent the young people of the 
schools. A couple of reliable Christian boys, attached to the 
adult leader from their church, united with similar fellows 
from the other Sunday schools in the group, will constitute 
an invaluable aid in carrying out the activities for boys. 
Neither is their advice to be despised. These two bodies meet 
in joint session, forming the council, whose business it is to 
see that the greatest good to the largest number of boys is de- 
rived from the inter-church contests, social functions, and other 
activities. It is also the arbitral board, and should have the 
needed authority to plan and act. Thus a Recreative League 
is formed. In the past such organizations have taken the form 
and term of Sunday School Athletic Leagues. The mistake 
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here has been in confining the activities to the athletic. A large 
variety of physical and social activities should be included in 
the program. Sub-committees on scoutcraft, camps, swimming 
instruction, hygiene, first aid, etc., can plan and carry out an 
interesting and effective program. 

The above plan of organization for inter-church activities 
assumes that some organization for work with boys and girls 
exists in each local church participating. The most natural 
and adaptable form for the latter is that based on the organ- 
ized Bible class. Each group is a complete unit, and by as- 
sembling these, with a simple general organization, a repre- 
sentative church group is united, ready for service and activi- 
ties with other churches, as well as with their own. This plan 
also solves the problem of proper grouping and grading as to 
age and ability in connection with inter-church recreative activ- 
ities. The Christian Associations can be of invaluable aid in 
initiating such an organization, and in giving it permanency. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, for illustration, is in a 
position to be closely in touch with and to represent each local 
church. In some cases the Association, as the inter-church 
agent, assumes by common consent the function of the above 
council; in other cases the Boys’ Work Director of the Asso- 
ciation acts as secretary of the inter-church council; in still 
other instances the council appointed meets at the Association 
building and is aided by the Association experts. In any case 
where there is a Young Men’s Christian Association, a Sunday 
school headquarters, or a Federated Church or Brotherhood 
Council, these agencies should be utilized. In fact the Asso- 
ciations with their trained and paid forces, and business sys- 
tems, are logically the executives of any such community wide 
church movement. Under the topic of leadership this matter 
will be again considered. 

The discovery, training and enlisting of volunteer leader- 
ship in church work with boys and girls is paramount to all 
else. In this important task the Christian Associations can and 
should be of more help than in any other field of effort. Right 
here is where the value of inter-church work is shown. The 
Associations find great difficulty in co-operating with each of 
many different individual churches to find and train leaders, 
and direct each to a proper task. Experience has proved this 
to be well nigh impossible. Each church must discover within 
itself men and women capable of being interested and trained. 
Then the Associations can help train and enlist. The inter- 
church organization and program, by its extent and united 
effort facilitates the discovery of material. The task involved in 
handling a small group of boys in necessarily meager activities 
in the average local church seems small to a vigorous young 
man. The sacrifice of time and energy seems out of proportion 
to the results likely to be attained. Most ordinary men must 
be trained to see the significance of work with a small group of 
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boys in a commonplace environment. Here the inter-church 
group of work enters into advantage. Activities on a broader 
scale, competition, larger groups of both men and boys in 
social and recreative functions; opportunity for study by ob- 
servation and comparison; better facilities and equipment;— 
these and other elements more obvious in group than in indi- 
vidual church effort, furnish an incentive and an enthusiasm 
which is attracting men to church boys’ work where the inter- 
church plan is being tried. A man enlisted in the broader 
field will soon see the attractiveness and essential value of the 
small group work in the individual church, and take his place 
in the ranks. What is true in this respect with adults is even 
more applicable to older boys and girls as leaders. 

The peculiar privilege of the Christian Associations will 
now be the conducting of training groups, leaders’ classes and 
special instruction along recreative lines for these church re- 
cruits. The professional, technically trained secretaries of the 
Associations should be leaders of leaders and teachers of 
teachers, acting as expert advisors and demonstrators rather 
than relieving the church volunteers of definite responsibility. 
Out from the Associations should go to the church young men 
and women, as leaders, who have been both recruited and 
trained by the Associations. But this is not the normal or the 
most helpful function of the Associations. It is far better for 
the church that she herself do the recruiting. Established by 
the church as a common exchange point and a training agency, 
the Associations should receive from the churches the potential 
material, and send it back into the church ready for its greatest 
usefulness. Nowhere is this more needed than in connection 
with leadership along recreative lines. Not only is such lead- 
ership the greatest need of the church, but it is that which 
needs peculiar fitness and training. The Christian Associations, 
above all other agencies, are equipped for this service. If they 
render it not, one or both of two possibilities may exist. Either 
the church is not recruiting material, or the Association’s ma- 
chinery has not the motive power back of it. Its splendid 
equipment may have obscured its vision. 

Just a word regarding the equipment of the Association in 
relation to a community recreative program, as it is closely 
related to the subject of leadership and training. The institu- 
tional facilities of the Christian Associations are not of vital 
importance in the community program except as they are used 
by leaders for securing greater efficiency, and for special occa- 
sions. The mass of church young people could not be accom- 
modated either through indoor or outdoor equipment. If they 
could be, the wisdom of making the Association equipment 
the means of amusement to crowds would be doubtful. Rather 
let the facilities be used by a delegated few to a definite end,— 
the securing of trained church leaders. The discussion of 
equipment again brings out the great value of the churches 
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uniting in an inter-church program. Athletic fields, gymnasi- 
ums, and halls for boys’ activities are more available, because 
of cost and schedules, to a group of churches than to a single 
church. The Young Men’s Christian Association gymnasium, 
for instance, could be secured with little inconvenience for 
occasional larger inter-church affairs, when it would not be 
available for the many individual church occasions. Inter- 
church work will doubtless put at the disposal of the church 
many outside facilities which are not now available. Those 
few churches having institutional equipment for social-recre- 
ative purposes, should not hesitate to call upon the Associa- 
tions for their help in developing leaders for this work. The 
failure of institutional church work lies in lack of trained 
leaders. A church gymnasium without qualified leadership is 
worse than none. Where possible, the Associations might well 
supply for a while a leader of its own for such a vacancy, but 
only during such time as is needed to discover and train a 
person from out the church membership. A comprehensive 
inter-church effort will certainly command this temporary as- 
sistance of the Association leaders much more easily and 
effectively than will desultory calls from all directions by dis- 
tracted individual churches trying desperately, but with little 
avail, to run a recreative program of their own regardless of 
what is going on in the community. Such methods are more 
apt to repel a business-like, efficient Association. 

One further essential remains for a community recreative 
plan in which inter-church forces and Christian Associations 
can co-operate to the most effective ends. Organization for a 
careful survey of conditions surrounding boy and girl life in 
the community about the group of churches, is essential to any 
inter-church organization if the effort is designed to be in any 
way complete. Such a study can best be made through an 
inter-church committee, rather than by having each church 
study its own field. The survey will follow lines of investiga- 
tion rather than geographical boundaries, and these lines may 
cross the territory of every church, and should be followed out 
by one appointed agent or group. Such a study should be one 
of the first undertakings following the organization of the 
inter-church council, and might be carried out by this body or 
by a special committee working with them. The Christian 
Associations, where they exist, are the logical agency to super- 
vise such an undertaking. A careful study of the leisure time 
of young people; of physical conditions; of places of amuse- 
ment, good and evil; of street play, vacant lot activities, etc..— 
all these have to do with the recreative life of the community, 
and will have to do with any adequate plan for supervised play- 
life. The Associations are usually conversant with most of 
these conditions. They have experts who are thinking along 
these lines, and are capable of making a thorough study. As 
arule, heretofore, they have made these studies for themselves 
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and only indirect benefit has accrued to the church. This has 
been mainly because the individual church has not often been 
alive to the value of such study, or because the Association 
could not or would not aid each one of twenty churches in 
community surveys. When all the churches in a smaller com- 
munity, or groups of churches in larger cities will unite to 
learn conditions surrounding their young people, the Christian 
Associations may surely be relied upon for this service. 

In closing, a word as to a definite policy for inter-church 
recreative effort. A policy for each season of the year, carefully 
worked out in advance, should be the guide in all promotion. 
This is more practical than a year’s policy because the seasonal 
program is more adaptable to emergencies. Summer, fall, 
winter and spring, should each have its special activities, so 
arranged as logically to graduate one into the other. In listing 
any series of activities adaptable to inter-church work with 
boys and girls it must be borne in mind that varying condi- 
tions govern the promotion of such work. Games and out-of- 
door activity are seasonable; and weather largely affects in- 
door work. The type of community, whether residential or 
industrial; the existence of public school leagues; the presence 
of parks and play grounds; the proximity of rural districts;— 
all these factors must be considered by the churches through 
their Council. 

The following incomplete, but suggestive, list of activities 
is illustrative of possibilities. In the conduct of all the church 
committees should initiate and plan, the Associations advise, 
coach the leaders, and where necessary act as executive. 

ATHLETICS :—Baseball League and Basket Ball League. In 
such work utilize the Sunday-school athletic league or a county 
or city Sunday-school association, if there are such. A Field 
Day is attractive and might be engineered through the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Indoor Baseball during the win- 
ter is adaptable to organized class competition. Swimming 
Instruction and Aquatic Meets can be conducted with interest 
and advantage if so scheduled and organized as to be gpa vi 
through the Young Men’s Christian Association, public play- 
ground, or other agency having proper facilities. 

Ovutinc Features:—The Boy Scout Movement is a vital 
force in local church work. Often individual churches have 
not sufficient boys, or leadership, or facilities to conduct such 
activity. A community Scout movement, promoted by a group 
of churches, with, if necessary, a Scout Master paid for part 
time, makes it possible for every church to have a patrol of 
Scouts. Some communities are doing this. “Hikes” into the 
country and to points of interest, and Overnight Camps furnish, 
in the spring, summer, and early fall, a fine general activity 
for a group of churches. Often leadership for such effort is 
lacking in individual churches, and can be provided in a joint 
plan of work. A Regular Summer Camp of ten days’ or two 
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weeks’ duration is practically impossible for all but a very few 
churches, because of expense and lack of experience and lead- 
ership. These obstacles are being overcome in some places 
by inter-church work, aided by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Sunday-school Associations. Spring and Sum- 
mer Gardening offers an intensely interesting and educative 
outdoor feature for a single church or a group of churches, 
preferably the latter, because of added zest, facility of leader- 
ship, and community range. 

SociAL:—Group Social Functions for older boys and girls 
need only to be mentioned here. When purposeful, their im- 
portance cannot be over estimated, as there is a lack of virile 
social life in the average church community today. Debating, 
spelling matches and other indoor contesis between teams of 
young people is now confined almost entirely to school and 
Christian Association circles. There is no reason why these 
should not be recreative features for social and mental im- 
provement along inter-church lines. 





COMMUNITY CO-ORDINATION 
FOR THE RECREATIVE LIFE OF YOUTH 


GERTRUDE GRIFFITH, 
National Y. W. C. A., New York City. 


In speaking of the contribution which the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations have to offer in bringing about a larger 
recreative opportunity for young women, we are glad to re- 
member that it is within the thought of the different church 
bodies, notably, that of the Federal Council of the. Churches 
of Christ, to consider the Association as an agency created by 
the Church itself, for special service in the interests of young 
women. 

Probably none of us who live in large cities and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the facts would think of denying the 
assertion that “we see thousands of girls walking up and down 
our city streets on a pleasant evening with no chance to catch 
a glimpse of pleasure, even through a lighted window, save 
that which is provided by cheap, and often vicious places. Ap- 
parently, the modern city sees in these girls only two possi- 
bilities, both of them commercial; first, a chance to utilize by 
day their new and tender labor power in its factories and 
shops, and then another chance in the evening to extract from 
them their petty wages by pandering to their love of pleasure.” 

Scattered individual efforts of a more or less successful 
character are being made by various organizations to meet this 
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recreative need, but what seems to be most needed at this time 
is unified and concerted effort which shall accomplish in a 
comprehensive way that which is now being carried on in a 
detached, and for the most part in an inadequate way. It is 
with this growing consciousness in mind that a special seminar 
was recently arranged for at the National Headquarters of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in New York. There 
were present at this conference representatives from the Na- 
tional Playground Association, the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the New York Social Settlements and School Centers, the Peo- 
ples’ Institute, the New York Aldermanic Commission, and the 
National Staff of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Two aspects of recreation carried on by different organizations 
were discussed at this conference, namely: those of a general 
nature, which might be promoted by the federated effort of all 
organizations, and a second class, which might be termed spe- 
cialized agencies for doing specialized type of work, such as the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, the 
National Playground Association, the School and Civic Centers, 
Social Settlements, the Institutional Churches, etc., ete. 

In the light of expert evidence given it was made clear that 
greater pressure ought to be brought to bear on municipal 
authorities to bring about a larger use of municipal properties, 
namely: the Public School buildings and the City Parks for 
recreative purposes. It was pointed out that in the main the 
management of these municipal agencies is of a decidedly in- 
dividualistic character, with practically no attempt at stand- 
ardizing or extending such activities as relate to them. It 
would seem that our cities must be taught how to socialize and 
to standardize their public agencies if they are to serve their 
largest purpose. It was brought out in the discussion that the 
Public Schools in the City of New York are making only 60% 
use of their Public School buildings, with an annual expendi- 
ture of $2,700,000.00 practically going to waste, which should 
be turned into useful channels, providing for the recreative 
welfare of its people. In view of this apparent blindness or 
indifference on the part of municipal authorities, it was urged 
that all influential organizations be brought in line to make a 
concerted effort in bringing about a larger use of our municipal 
agencies for the promotion and extension of recreative activi- 
ties. It was voted, moreover, to provide for a series of seminars 
in the near future, on which occasions different phases of 
recreation should be fully discussed. 

There comes a time, I suppose, in the history of every 
honest organization, as well as in the history of every honest 
individual, when one is obliged to pause and take stock of one’s 
actual accomplishments. For many of us, this may be a very 
salutary, if not an altogether cheering pastime. It takes cour- 
age to face the bald, unpleasant truth that we have failed 
where we ought to have succeeded. It is not altogether encour- 
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aging to be reminded that even the most noteworthy of our 
accomplishments is only a fragment of that which should be 
done. When at the close of a year, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations proudly sum up their annual achievements 
and find that 38,806 girls and young women throughout the 
country have been enrolled in their Physical Departments, in- 
cluding not only gymnastic work, but swimming, folk games, 
and playground activities; when we recall that over 10,000 
girls and young women who only last year took advantage of 
our summer camp privileges, and over 4,000 our summer con- 
ferences; when we attempt to classify the great variety of 
classes and clubs of a distinctly social character, and when we 
realize that this large number does not include the thousands 
of girls who come annually under the larger social life of the 
Association; for the moment we feel a thrill of intense joy and 
satisfaction, but our exuberance wanes decidedly when we 
realize what a pitiably small per cent this number is of the 
vast numbers untouched. We find ourselves in a very chast- 
ened and humble frame of mind. Realizing, as we do, that 
singly our organization, national though it is in its scope and 
significance, is wholly inadequate to fully meet this colossal 
problem, we again come back to our plea for co-operation and 
co-ordination. 





COMMUNITY CO-ORDINATION 
THROUGH BOY SCOUTS 


Rev. FRANKLIN D. ELMER, 


Minister the First Baptist Church and Scout Commissioner of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The importance of this problem is measured only by the 
boundaries of each community and the number of its youth. 
Every normal child rejoices in play. Every wise adult seeks 
to take advantage of the valuable opportunity for character 
building offered in recreation. The problem is as insistent as 
youth is restless, perennial as spring fever, continual as growth. 
Some of its varied, complex phases may be stated: 

1. Play is a proved agency in character building. The 
children in the Market Place who will neither dance nor mourn 
are recognized as on the way to a state institution,—but not a 
college. 

2. Therefore play should be denied to no child, mine, 
your’s, Pedro’s, on Euclid Avenue or Tockwotton Alley. In 
community conservation the education of the street must be 
reckoned with as the fourth side of a square with church, 
home, school. 
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3. This problem is not one that is soluble by any one 
institution or agency working alone in community service. 
There must be articulate expression among all concerned. 

4. The attractiveness of play is so great and our institu- 
tional yearning for the child’s loyalty so strong that rivalries 
and jealousies are frequent accompaniments to the bugle calls 
of the hike, and the folk merriment of the Parish House. For 
instance, I am tempted to jealousy toward the Y. M. C. A. 
when its manifold and luxurious program so overlap my work 
with the boys of my church that their allegiance is sadly di- 
vided, often at critical times. I hear constantly from brothers 
in the work that some rector or some superintendent is getiing 
all the boys his way because of the force of his personality and 
the privilege of his equipment. But, while we overlap, we 
more frequently neglect. Some boys in a community may be 
favored with invitations and privilege of recreation while 
others are entirely ignored. 

5. The comprehensive-going church is a better home for 
the soul, a wiser guardian of character than any specialized 
institution can ever be. The church is normal, holding within 
itself all ages, conditions, interests. In our co-ordinative effort 
we would seek to preserve the church homes for the best to 
the community and the character foundations that we strive to 
promote through the play we are shepherding. 

6. Is there any existing agency, institution, movement, 
that is competent on such premises? The home has said, we 
are almost helpless in this matter of our children and the street. 
It is hard work to give them shelter, food, clothes. We have 
no time, nor training, nor indeed inclination to guide their play. 

The school has said, For recess, yes! Perhaps to and from 
sessions, but there our responsibility must cease. 

The Church gasps. It has long been an adult institution. 
The child is now being set in the midst but there are many who 
are still annoyed when he wiggles. The School of the Church 
answers, We have our annual picnic in June, you know! The 
street has no conscience yet and the city replies for it. Our 
policemen will see that the boys are not hurt at the cross walk, 
if he can, and will chase them off any vacant lot as he is told 
by the owner. Surely this is our duty. The playground idea 
is of immense value but has not solved many phases of the 
problem as yet. 

Local agencies are stirring. The Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
settlements, here and there churches, playgrounds are doing 
what they can. There. is needed community, individual, insti- 
tutional awakening. The home should be interested to know 
what the child is doing and may become during the eight hours 
of street and experience each day. The school must learn that 
education is more than desks and books and cramped quarters 
through all the sunshine hours. The Church must come from 
its one-day pedestal to the seven-day ground floor; civic author- 
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ities must see beyond the new factories and the fattening cen- 
sus blanks. 

There is an agency, a movement for the recreation of boy 
life during adolescence, with an ennobling educational pur- 
pose, a big brother movement that provides valuable means 
of co-ordination with an extensive community program. It is 
distinctly a movement, not a new institution. It was conceived 
in this country, born in England, has spread with incredible 
rapidity over the civilized world. It is a movement that has 
been sadly misrepresented, in many localities meanly intro- 
duced, understood by few, commanding attention, however, 
through force of its vitality, its tenacity, its ringing call to boy 
life. I refer to that movement of big brothers known as the 
Boy Scouts of America, (its sister is the Camp Fire Girls), and 
I do not ask that you linger over the label but rather untie the 
package and appreciate the goods themselves. 

We cannot discuss here the origin of the Scouts nor seek 
to correct erroneous impressions. Some have said, “It is a new 
Y. M. C. A. fad.” Wrong, brother! Others, “It is a capitalist 
bullet aimed at the breast of labor.” Wrong again! Still 
others, “It is a new way to perpetuate the war spirit.” May the 
Lord forgive these prevaricators! And some even, “It is a man 
or two trying an advertising scheme to sell their books.” Hope- 
lessly wrong! 

Nor have we time to develop here the history and prin- 
ciples of this interesting movement. Write to Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., for the Handbooks, and better even 
study your home troops. “A Scout is one who finds and leads 
the way,” the compass sign for north is his ensignia. “A Scout 
is one who listens,” the work is distinctly educational. A Scout 
is one who serves, he does his good deed every day, he aims 
for efficient character in a well rounded life and mission. 

It is a movement of the street, out of bounds hours, the 
uncontrolled incremant of the boy’s abundant life. Using the 
materials at hand it is not a new form of charity, the boy 
pays, he is thrown upon his own resources. Nor does it come 
back on dad’s purse, there are few expenses and the Scout must 
have a personal bank account. Properly presented, under- 
stood, the twelve year old leaps to it, the ten year old cries 
for it and the sixteen year old sticks to it. It focuses into the 
period of twelve to eighteen an educational heritage hitherto 
largely unutilized. The voice of the Indian speaks from the 
forest, pioneers beckon from dim frontier trails, “the glory falls 
on castle walls and hoary turrets old in story.” The benign 
faces of Washington and Lincoln bend above the boy with new 
lights of sympathy. It is a world philosophy for youth, an 
interpretation of romance, history, experience. And thousands 
of Scoutmasters in the rapidly increasing number of churches 
that are fostering the movement behold it as a new, rich heri- 
tage of Abraham, “Who went forth to go into the land of 
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Canaan, and into the land of Canaan he came,” a veritable 
Scout’s log; of David, who could build warriors in the Cave of 
Adullam; of Paul, missions’ frontiersman, above all of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who is the Master Scout, whose life may be best 
interpreted for a boy in the terms of observation, service, and 
the twelve great personal laws, who found and led the way. 

In the Boy Scouts the big brothers of a community have the 
finest opportunity for co-ordinated effort in developing char- 
acter in their young neighbors and companions through play 
and educative recreation. The movement is world-wide with 
international relationships. Headquarters in America is con- 
ducted by wise, earnest, impartial and far sighted men. These 
things lift it out of any possible bye-currents or littlenesses. 
The members of the local councils are chosen in most demo- 
cratic and representative manner. It is therefore difficult for 
any individual or organization to use the Scouts for personal 
ends. And the Scout principles and practices themselves are 
calculated to enlist all boys, from whatever station, as brothers 
together in wholesome interests and companionship during the 
years of adolescence, and to bind them forever with ties of 
loyalty to each other and to high causes. Every good agency in 
a community that seeks the welfare of youth, Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, educational, philanthropic, every home, church, 
school, individual, may join heartily in this good cause with the 
realization that upon its broad, breeze-blown platform, har- 
mony of purpose and method will surely tend to prevail. Wher- 
ever the community Scout work has been normal, results so far 
definitely recorded bear out these statements. 





COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 
AS TO BIBLE STUDY 


Frep S. GoopMAN, 
Secretary International Committee, Y.M.C. A. 


The contrast between the spirit of this meeting and a 
similar one nine years ago is suggested by a remark in a recent 
review by Principal Forsyth of Hackney College, who spoke of 
“critics who exhibit more grim promptitude in lashing out 
than fine patience in taking in.” Ten years ago there was 
criticism where today there is appreciation of the themes dis- 
cussed in this conference. 

I group my remarks around two fundamental questions. 

What Can the Association as an Inter-Church Agency Do 
in Community Bible Study Co-ordination? 

1. It can promote an impartial and often repeated diag- 
nosis of the conditions touching religious education of boys 
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and men. The need, the value and thé results of such a diag- 
nosis are past all question. But one survey is not enough. It 
must in some of its phases be repeated year by year. 

2. It can provide an experimental laboratory for a study 
of the problems of religious education among boys and men, 
especially such groups as have either lapsed from or have 
never been touched by the usual methods of the Church and 
Sunday school. This kind of experimentation has been car- 
ried on for years, both in and out of Association buildings. 

3. It can provide a platform for the cultivation of the 
spirit of co-operation. After all is not this our greatest need? 
Co-operation is not a series of acts so much as a state of mind, 
and when the invitation is given and definite opportunity is 
offered, one can steadily cultivate the habit of thinking in 
terms of co-operation until it becomes the most normal thing 
in the world. To seek to co-operate with every possible 
agency, every possible man and in the performance of every 
possible task in the extension of the Kingdom looking toward 
the increase of religious education may become a mental habit. 

The second question is specific. 

What Definite Things are Now Being Done by the Asso- 
ciation Towards Bible Study Co-ordination? 

Among the many things which I have discovered the fol- 
lowing are selected as illustrative of groups of activities and 
forms of service to the churches which are most readily feasi- 
ble in the average city where an Association exists which the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are now carrying on. 

1. The Associations have been steadily increasing the co- 
ordination of Bible study of boys and men with other interests. 
To these organizations is largely due the natural relations 
between athletics and boys’ camps and definite religious feat- 
ures including Bible study. 

2. The establishment and the maintenance of a carefully 
selected union library of hand books on Bible study, pedagogy, 
psychology and methods of Christian work, accessible to teach- 
ers and students in a central location. Upwards of one hun- 
dred such libraries are now located in Association buildings. 

3. A discovery out of a study of wide Association expe- 
rience of the principles which underly the extension of Bible 
classes to groups of boys and men outside of the church and 
the development of methods and plans to express these prin- 
ciples in a concrete form. In this city at certain times as: many 
as sixty different Bible classes and shop meetings have been 
carried on each week touching a great multitude of men at 
almost every hour of day and night. I have a list of over a 
hundred places, such as shops, factories, fire houses, street car 
barns and mines, where such Bible classes have been carried 
on. At least in the beginning such work can best be estab- 
lished by an inter-church agency like the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, although in many places they have been in 
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the past and can still be more in the future turned over to 
leaders from nearby churches. 

4. The Associations have for years given steady and in- 
creasingly effective emphasis to the peculiar needs of adoles- 
cent boys and men. Every Association building is an eloquent 
illustration of the response of the church to these needs. The 
Associations have also laid new emphasis upon the importance 
of organizations of boys within the church. The total public- 
ity of the Association enterprise is giving this emphasis. 

5. The Associations have been promoting with ever in- 
creasing interest, especially during the last four or five years, 
united institutes of leaders of boys and men’s Bible classes in 
more than a hundred cities each year. Such institutes are car- 
ried on by Young Men’s Christian Association leaders. The 
problems of such work whether in the Association or in the 
church itself are common. The principles for meeting these 
problems and the platform by which success can be built are 
likewise common. 


6. The promotion of the training of older boys and men 
as leaders and teachers of Bible classes. 

One of the most gratifying things of the last twelve years 
is the growth of teacher training in the North American Sun- 
day-school movement. In 1902 one teacher to 111 officers and 
teachers was enrolled in the training classes. In 1905 one to 
sixty-four, in 1908 one to twenty, in 1911 one to twelve. 

While this growth is phenomenal it does not mean to a 
very large degree the training of men. After a careful study 
of the whole problem, I am convinced that the only practical 
way to secure a steady stream of trained adult male teachers 
is a union teacher training class for men only. These classes 
are carried on now each year in more than 150 cities through 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


7. Providing hand books of methods and principles, and 
Bible study courses made especially for boys and men. While 
we are getting encouraging information regarding the in- 
creased use of graded lessons, it has largely remained for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to insist upon the prepara- 
tion of special courses for adolescent boys and special courses 
for men of various types. There are upwards of 75 such 
courses that have been prepared in the last twelve years. 
Courses for the training of men in methods of personal evan- 
gelism are also a product of Association work. So far as we 
have discovered there is but one course for teacher training 
made entirely with a view to the use of men and leaders of 
men’s classes. This has been produced by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. A recent hand book growing out of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement entitled “Making Re- 
ligion Efficient” with other kindred literature, have been pro- 
duced through the agency of this Association. 
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8. Furnishing a platform upon which representatives from 
all the various agencies which are definitely related to the 
religious education of boys and men, can work together. In a 
dozen cities in which I have recently conducted united insti- 
tutes, we have had special committees in charge of these in- 
stitutes made up of picked men from the Sunday-school move- 
ment and the Association. In several cities the effort to pro- 
mote these institutes has brought leaders together in a new 
way and with unusual results. After all as Dr. Bosworth has 
well said, there are but few things which really unite men— 
“A common hope, a common work, deliverance from a com- 
mon peril, and a loyalty to a common Lord.” 

In face of the pressing need disclosed when one studies 
the Sunday-school movement, and finds the great toss of the 
adolescent boys and also finds that the ways of diminishing 
this loss are open to our use, surely the demand for finer co- 
ordination and unselfish co-operation is very great. Our ulti- 
mate goal is of course the Kingdom of God. Like the work of 
stone cutters in a stone yard, each of whom may be producing 
a unit, unit comes only when the products of their labors are 
united in a noble structure for the worship of God. The unity 
is seen in the finished structure. So each of these organiza- 
tions in co-operation is helping to produce the sum total of 
spiritual efficiency in the community. 





COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 
IN BIBLE TEACHING 


CHARLOTTE ADAMS, 
National Training Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., New York. 


The history of every enterprise which has become in any 
sense a community interest, has followed the quickening of 
public sentiment through persistent education until there has 
been created what we recognize as a social consciousness, by 
which the community expresses itself and registers its desires. 
This is the one potent factor, the only irresistible force which 
can carry through any community program,—legislative, so- 
cial or religious. 

It is sheer waste of time to talk about community co-opera- 
tion in Religious Education until the Christian public recog- 
nizes its desirability and its value, and is willing to undertake 
its accomplishment. This will mean first of all a far deeper 
sense of unity among Christians than is apparent, especially 
in small towns and certain sections of the country where the 
spirit of deuominationalism still acts as a dividing element. 
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We who live in large cities where the denominational bar- 
riers are almost, if not wholly obliterated, have need to re- 
member that in smaller centers they exist and create the most 
difficult problem in any attempt to establish a religious educa- 
tion which is interdenominational in spirit. 

The first necessity, then, is a greater unity in Christian feel- 
ing and purpose, the revival of that sense of brotherhood which 
distinguished the early Christian society in those years when 
the glow of its radiant morning was still upon it. Closely 
bound up with this sense of belonging to one Divine family, is 
the liberation of the Bible from alli sectarianism. This can 
only come from within the Church itself. No community co- 
operation in religious interests can be accomplished until the 
ministry wishes it and will work for it. 

Second in point of emphasis, but by no means second in 
point of importance is the standardizing of Bible teaching 
through an educated teaching force. The time was, when an 
educated ministry was deemed of little importance if there 
were present high moral standards and intense spiritual fervor. 
But that time has long since passed away. An educated min- 
istry is the standard of the Church today and is demanded by 
the pews where liberal education is represented. Some such 
standard of education must come to be required of those who 
teach the Bible or there will be repeated in the next decade 
the same unfortunate results which have attended the Bible 
teaching in the past. Not until it comes to be recognized that 
religious education is allied to the general science of educa- 
tion, sharing its ideals, using its methods and becoming a part- 
ner in all of its endeavors, can we ever hope to standardize it 
and win from an educated public, sympathy and confidence. 

The time must come when questions will not be necessary, 
involving a supposed warfare between the school and the Bible, 
and creating in the mind of the child a challenge of one or the 
other. The teacher of the Bible today is an educator in the 
broadest sense of the term, breathing the atmosphere of the 
new world which insists upon the unity of truth as its funda- 
mental tenet. In whatever terms we define education, its 
essence is the development of life along the lines of the great 
values, and inspiring our students to live; “instilling ideals 
which will function in judgments,” to use Bagley’s words. 

In this particular time, when the influence of the Bible as 
a moral force is weakening in our nation by its exclusion from 
the public schools and by the decline in the practice of family 
worship, there is an imperative need that its power to create 
and stimulate ideals shall not be lost to this generation. 

The Christian community has the power to say that the 
Bible shall not be lost; by arousing itself to the opportunity and 
obligation it can conserve by a union of the forces which will 
make for its wider, more intelligent and more compelling in- 
fluence. To the unifying of the Christian consciousness ad the 
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standardizing of Bible teaching, may be added a third necessity 
in community co-operation,—the humanizing of its teaching. 

The Bible mirrors life in all of its various phases, and in- 
terest in its study will not fail to be created when the life pul- 
sating in its pages meets the life surging in the hearts of men. 
Very often the one medium needed to effect this connection is 
that of a common language, free from a vocabulary which the 
common mind has classified as “religious.” Life and religion 
need to be brought together. If religion is anything at all, it is 
the unifying element of life. It has to do with things as well as 
emotions, with conduct as well as beliefs, with plays as well as 
worship. The making of life religious and the enlarging of the 
sphere of religion to include the whole domain of the human 
is a task laid upon religious educators today, with a solemnit 
that grows in proportion as the knowledge of the need of suc 
an emphasis is realized. 

It may seem that we have been dealing with ideals woven 
into a beautiful imaginative fabric on the invisible loom which 
every student keeps in his study. It may be so, but nothing 
worth while was ever accomplished that did not first begin in 
ideals, for idealism is only another term in which “an assurance 
of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen” may be 
defined. The man of faith is the man of ideals. 

It is only necessary to follow the aftermath of the work of 
a present-day evangelist to see how a community can be 
aroused and captured and brought together week after week in 
huge Bible classes, numbering from five to six hundred. The 
most elementary, not to say irrational methods of instruction 
are used, but it appears to make no difference in the attend- 
ance. This indicates community interest when it has been 
awakened. If this can be accomplished again and again, and 
interest sustained even for a year after the departure of this 
evangelist, is it improbable that a permanent work could not 
be done in religious education based upon a pedagogy which 
meets the intellectual as well as the spiritual needs of people? 

The response which this evangelist gets in place after place 
clearly indicates that people are interested in religion and 
could be reached through sane and rational methods as well 
as through questionable ones which characterize these partic- 
ular campaigns. The people are ready. Are we? 

A few enthusiastic men and women can soon inspire others, 
until a campaign of education is inaugurated. The strategic 
point is the finding and the training of teachers, young men 
and women and older men and women. The teacher is the 
pain element in the success or failure of such an under- 
taking. 

We have talked about teacher training for a number of 
years. It is time to do it on a large scale. In a city of about 
50,000, an experiment is being tried in the Junior Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. One hundred and twenty boys of high school 
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age have been gathered into training classes and sent out to 
teach groups of boys. Among them are a number of Hebrews 
who have gone to the Settlements to teach other Jewish boys. 
In one case a Catholic became so interested that he likewise 
began to teach until coercion was brought to bear upon him 
through his family. 

If the separate elements that are now at work in cities and 
towns would concentrate their efforts, rather than duplicate 
them in the matter of teacher training, there would soon be a 
growing force of well equipped teachers drawn from all de- 
nominations and going back to their own churches to do their 
work. This is not a plea for an undenominational work, but 
for an interdenominational effort from which all churches 
would benefit. The Association, both Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s by virtue of its integral relation to all the Evangelical 
churches and its responsibility to all, should be able to con- 
tribute a very large service in this particular form of commun- 
ity co-operation. 

The directors of religious education whom the Associations 
employ should be so well trained for their work as to com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the ministry and be able 
to do their share in the work of teacher training in co-operation 
with the churches. If the Association belongs to the commun- 
ity, the workers in them belong to the community and should 
be so regarded by the boards of directors, and their services 
freely given whenever and wherever they are requested. 

The Association may become a clearing house for all com- 
munity interests and needs, if it interprets its work in terms 
which are large enough to meet those needs. Co-operation, 
concentration, consecration form a trinity which should make 
for unity in purpose and effort. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON GRADED WORSHIP 


BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, D.D., Chairman, 
Secretary Congregational Sunday School Society, Boston. 


In pursuance of action taken at the 1912 Convention of the 
Religious Education Association the writer was asked to form 
a Commission on Graded Worship in the Sunday School. 
Owing to the pressure of other duties, both upon the chairman 
himself and upon others to whom he turned for assistance, the 
Commission is not even yet fully organized and its report is, 
therefore, little more than a report of progress. 

The following persons have thus far rendered valued as- 
sistance and may be regarded as members of the Commission: 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Boston; Rev. Oscar C. Helming, Chicago; 
Rev. Wm. I. Lawrence, Boston; Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Spring- 
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field, Mass. Helpful suggestions have been received from 
others, who, however, have declined to serve as members of 
the Commission. 


The first task confronting the Commission is to decide upon 
the scope of its investigation. This has been tentatively stated 
as follows: 

I. To determine the principles underlying (1) Education 
in the art of worship, and, (2) Worship as a factor in education. 

II. In accordance with these principles, to suggest graded 
material suitable for the purpose of training in and through 
worship. 

{II. To suggest agencies and methods by which this train- 
ing may best be carried out. 


I. The determination of principles involves an inquiry 
into the nature of worship and the real end to be gained 
through training in worship. There needs to be a careful psy- 
chological study of the states of consciousness to which wor- 
ship is related, of the psychological effects produced by prayer, 
hymn and Scripture passage, of the spiritual relationships 
established through worship and their values—in short, a study 
of the psychology of worship in relation to the needs of growing 
— and youth. It may perhaps be assumed at the outset 
that, 

1. The primary purpose of training in worship is to serve 

an immediate need in life. 

2. Training in worship is essentially a training in self-ex- 
pression, and largely in the expression of religious feel- 
ing. 

3. Training in worship should therefore proceed upon the 
basis of psychological necessity. It should be determined, 
a. By the feelings natural to a given stage of develop- 

ment; 

b. By the nature of the changes to be wrought in these 
feelings, through worship—i. e., whether they are to 
be intensified, or inhibited; 

c. By the spontaneous forms of expression suited to 
these states of feeling. 

4. Such training of feeling must be accompanied by a 
training in ideas, out of which feelings arise; and by a 
training in activity, as in forms of service, by which feel- 
ings, through worship, may become transmuted into 
action. 

II. The more definite classification of worship material 
must wait upon such studies. General suggestions regarding 
the character of such material are, however, pertinent. 

1. The thought should be compact in form. 

2. It should be overflowing in spirit, so that spirit will catch 

spirit. 

3. It should be clothed in language of beauty. 
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. It should call forth vivid pictures, presenting the con- 
crete to younger pupils, gradually growing more abstract 
for the older grades. 

. There should be occasional introduction of the sublime. 

. Climax has its place in impressing the feeling of rever- 
ence. 

7. Mystery also has a value. 


As to hymns, the following classification is suggested: 

1. Hymns of the kindergarten type, for beginners. 

2. Hymns of trust and obedience, for the age of dependence. 

3. Hymns which stimulate the rising conscience with ideas 
of duty, work and social service. 

A parallel classification would include: 

1. Hymns about Jesus, God, home, native land. 

2. Hymns of power, expressing personal conviction and 
suggesting the organized force of the church. 

3. Hymns of times and sedsons. 

These general aims may be kept in mind when choosing ma- 
terials of worship: 

1. The creation of an atmosphere favorable to religious 
instruction. 

2. The deepening of the sense of duty, the sentiment of loy- 
alty, the consciousness of the importance of character. 

3. The arousing of enthusiasm for the church in action, in 
missions, social service, etc. 

4, The cultivation of the taste of the pupil for what is 
adequate as an expression of the highest aspiration and 
feeling. 

It is urged that “our hymn collection should avoid music 
which is cheap and trivial, and should include only hymns 
which are poetically beautiful, which contain no divisive the- 
ology, and which express a normal and healthy religious ex- 
perience. We would welcome the real poet of religious feel- 
ing who could furnish more such hymns.” 

This further suggestion is offered in regard to prayers. 
Two distinct things are involved in learning to pray as in learn- 
ing all else; first, doing; second, understanding. Actual par- 
ticipation in a real service of worship, and instruction in the 
meaning of that worship are essential in learning to worship. 
Prayer should be both easy and natural, only one must learn 
what prayer means, and he must actually pray. True prayer 
is an expression of one’s self, and may be either private or in 
common with others. There is at present a general lack of 
understanding of what is involved in teaching to pray, and 
also a lack of material through which to convey the instruction. 
Here in itself is a large field worthy of careful investigation. 


III. The determination of agencies and methods best suit- 
ed to training in worship involves a careful evaluation of the 
possibilities in the different available agencies; the home, the 
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Sunday church service of worship, the prayer-meeting, the 
Young People’s Society meeting, the period of worship in the 
Sunday school, the children’s church, etc. Such a study will 
take account of the time element—how long should a period of 
worship last for the different ages? It will consider the value 
of the accessories of worship, musical instruments, etc. And it 
will make it possible to suggest ways in which the different 
agencies of worship may be co-ordinated so as to produce a 
cumulative educational effect. 

The Commission will welcome correspondence, suggestion 
and criticism from all who are interested in developing the 
spirit of worship through graded instruction and practice. 





CHILDREN AND CHURCH WORSHIP 


J. W. F. Davies, 
Director of Religious Education, Winnetka, Illinois. 


There was a day when this subject would not have been 
up for discussion. Children went to church as a natural part 
of family life. The church saw they were there and therefore 
were content. But because of this contentment we in 1913 are 
forced to give some serious thought to this question as we are 
finding the old condition does not prevail. This is due to four 
reasons. First, that adults do not attend church worship as 
generally or regularly as they once did. Second, an increasing 
number of people are anxious to have their children absolute- 
ly free in their religious choices. Thirdly, others are very posi- 
tive that children should not be compelled to sit so long a 
time in a service which is for adults. And the fourth reason 
is that children have a much increased range of choices. So 
that there is not among certain groups any great anticipated 
interest in going to church. 

From the church point of view the children ought to at- 
tend. Its life actually depends on getting the children. The 
large per cent of its membership is from the children who 
have been in its school. The church says if the children have 
to attend its worship habits will be formed which will cause 
them to be church-going adults. 

From the children’s point of view we must say a most 
positive yes, qualifying it with, providing they can worship. 
The child of today is more in need of.a chance to worship than 
ever. Their life is choppy, a little of this and a touch of that, 
hemmed in by buildings away from nature which is a natural 
approach to God. Their domain of conduct is largely in the 
realm of imitation and example. The very fact of people wor- 
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shiping in the sight of children is not without its own impres- 
sion. Hymns which ‘are poetical and musical with meaning 
necessitate attitudes and expressions on the part of children 
if they mean anything at all. Children must have an interest. 
We must take our emphasis away from “the habit of church 
going” and place it on the motive. To have a child go to 
church and sit through a service of worship which has nothing 
in common with the child, nothing which can appeal to him, 
is criminal in view of what may be done in aiding the child to 
worship. The bald reason of some of the clergy in insisting 
that the children go to church is little more than a desire to 
have them counted in order to raise the total number of those 
who attend and then they talk about the “forming of the habit 
of church attendance.” If the children are there they proceed 
to be satisfied and pay no further attention to them. Where 
this is true the number of children who attend church worship 
becomes fewer because the creation of a motive has not been 
uppermost in the thought of those who have been specially 
interested in the guidance of youth in this direction. 


Children will reverently listen to a prayer which they 
understand. But unless one thoroughly knows the interests, 
longings, and disappointments and joys of children it is almost 
impossible to lead them in prayer. They will sing a hymn 
when they catch the meaning of the words and know the tune 
which helps to interpret the words and will enjoy it. They can 
take part in responses. They will listen to the intelligent read- 
ing of scriptures which are within the range of their under- 
standing. But when a minister must plan a service for adults 
it is not always possible to choose or prepare a service for 
children. The construction of the church building will enter 
into the method with which this problem is likely to be solved. 
But no matter what the method, this must be taken into con- 
sideration that the children of today must have emphasized 
the love of God rather than the fear of God. An impelling 
suggestion appeals to the imagination of a child more than a 
command. If there cannot be in church worship something 
which will draw the child instead of forcing the child to at- 
tend, which may make it later refuse to attend, then the 
church brands itself inadequate to the situation. 


That it can appeal to the child by creating an atmosphere 
in which the child “breathes” freely the breath of God life” is 
the belief of many in the church today. Of course there are 
those who dislike to be disturbed by the “wriggling child,” 
those who begrudge the intrusion of a children’s part in the 
service but these while they have their rights must remember 
that children have rights which must be respected. 

So then two things must be done. The church must secure 
the co-operation of the home wherever possible, and the church 
must have in its form of worship something which appeals to 
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the children and have an intelligent policy in its school in re- 
gard to church attendance. 

We shall suggest some of the efforts that are being made 
in this direction. One is the sermon for children preceding the 
sermon for adults. Some call it a sermonet. It is anywhere 
from three to seven minutes in length. The plan is that it will 
give the children something to think about while the adults are 
having their sermon. Many grown people have expressed them- 
selves as liking the talk to the children better than the sermon. 
But the fact is that most children are not going to sit from 
twenty to thirty minutes and think about what has been 
preached to them. A strong objection to this method is that 
breaks the unity of the service. 

Another plan is to make the service so human and full of 
interest that both adults and children seem to enjoy them, but 
the question must arise can the adults be fed on children’s 
food and can children be nourished with that which is required 
for grown ups? Nevertheless where a distinct effort is made 
tc have the children take a real part in the worship as is done 
in those churches where the children’s choirs have a part in 
the singing of the hymns and responses a distinct advance is 
made over those churches having no real thought to the chil- 
dren’s part in the service. 

In England an experiment is being tried known as the 
Young Worshipper’s League. The aim of this league is to 
train children in their earlier years to a reverent interest in 
the worship of the congregation. Each child is given a mem- 
bership ticket and the attendance record of each child is kept. 
This means activity on the part of the church’s school teachers 
in getting the consent of the parents and the promise of the 
children that they will oon church service. Among other 
suggestions are the bringing their Bibles, some requiring a 
portion to be read every day. Reports indicate that this plan 
has increased the number of children attending church wor- 
ship very materially. 

A few churches follow the plan of having a children’s 
service in the afternoon. This helps some of those who are 
finding Sunday afternoon a problem. 

Some churches report that they offer commercial prizes in 
the way of books, etc., for church attendance. This is a dan- 
gerous proceeding and in a long run will produce the wrong 
kind of spirit. An institution in one of our large cities had 
in it a man who occasionally gave to some child a five dollar 
gold piece or to a teacher a suit of clothes, with the result 
that the attendance became tremendous. Many thinking that 
perhaps they would be the “lucky one” next time. The Sun- 
day following his death there was a drop in attendance of over 
five hundred. F 

There is, however, another plan which we must consider. 
There must be the plain acknowledgement that the school is a 
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part of the church. The first thing then is to impress the child 
that he is joining a part of the church which is purposely for 
him. This ideal must be constantly kept before him. Too 
often in the mind of the children the school is an institution 
independent of the church, except that it meets in the church 
building. The child’s impression will be deepened by having 
his own church one of the objects to which he gives. And 
giving should always be taught an an act of worship. It has 
been worked out on this plan. The Kindergarten and Primary 
give as departments to objects of which the child knows 
something. In the grades four to eight giving is well worked 
out on a basis of giving as grades because of differing interesis 
but all including their church as one of the objects to which 
they give. When the pupils enter high school, opportunity is 
given for them to make pledges and gifts directly to the 
church every week, accepting the benevolence program of the 
church which they try to support. 

It is of advantage to establish for those children in the 
kindergarten.and primary a continuation of the kindergarten 
method during the church hour for those children whose 
homes are not conveniently prepared to take care of them 
before the church service is over. For children from the 
fourth grade to or through the eighth grade the children are 
given opportunity to go into the church service. If the school 
meets before the church service this is easily arranged. The 
opening worship of the school is short and the pupils have a 
change in moving to their class rooms. Then follows a period 
of forty-five minutes in the class room with fifteen minutes 
intermission between that and the beginning of the church 
service. It is far better to have children sit as a choir or with 
their parents than to have them sit as a group by themselves. 
The opening worship has some part which is known by the 
children in which they lead. Such as, for instance, their re- 
peating the Lord’s prayer, which necessarily would not have 
been used in the school worship. In the responsive reading by 
the congregation the children read the responses with the min- 
ister while the adults respond. It is occasionally worth while 
to have them repeat some Psalm or other Bible selection which 
they had committed to memory in the church school and fol- 
low this with a verse of one of their hymns. This gives a real 
interest to those who would not be in the children’s choir. 
During the hymn before the sermon, if a church has two min- 
isters one of the ministers, if not, the best person available 
leads the children into their own room where they have their 
own sermon while the adults have theirs. With the sermon 
not more than twenty minutes in length no one could well 
complain of the children having to sit too long with all the 
changes which take place in the two hours and a quarter or 
two hours and a half of Sunday morning which the church 
claims for the child. The children’s sermon of course is 
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planned for children and adults are expected to stay away. 
The sermon will be the type which calls forth the best from 
the boys and girls, making use of objects in illustrating the 
thought and making it vivid, of a stereopticon lantern, with 
all the splendid slides of missionary and religious value, of the 
baloptican for opaque reflections whereby book illustrations 
and even postal cards are of use, and with all nature to draw 
from to show the ways of God and make them feel that he is 
real. These sermons will deal largely with the heroic in re- 
ligion. Whenever the stereopticon is used the hymn for clos- 
ing can be thrown on the screen, thus eliminating the confu- 
sion of hymn books and turning of pages. Children often feel 
that perfect freedom which will answer a rhetorical question. 
Their criticism will be frank, so much so that one will always 
be conscious whether he has interested them or not, as they 
are likely to tell him so. But no more delightful thing can be 
done nor profounder impression made than by having occa- 
sionally something which the children themselves can do, such 
as an old miracle play of the birth of Jesus at Christmas time, 
or give the story of Joseph in dramatic form, or remember 
Lincoln or Washington by having the children give something 
chosen from their words or act out some important event 
which has moral significance. 

If the church should choose the children could return dur- 
ing the singing of the last hymn and take their places with 

‘their parents. 

The pupils from the high school department are expected 
to attend the adult service regularly, during which period 
they may come into full membership. It is during the first and 
second years in high school that many churches are having 
as a regular part of their curriculum a six weeks course on the 
church, the meaning of worship, church membership, the 
sacraments, etc. 

This plan with the intelligent co-operation of the whole 
church is going to establish a motive for church attendance. 
The sight of adults in the different acts of worship cannot be 
without its effect when the child feels that he is a part of and 
has a part in the church. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION. 


ALFRED GRANT WILSON, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 


1. The first element which is absolutely necessary for a 
good Sunday-school hymn is that it be simple and within the 
comprehension of the child. If a hymn does not possess these 
qualities it will be little more than a mere sequence of words. 
There are some hymns which, while very acceptable for the 
church hymnal, can hardly be used for Sunday-school pur- 
poses. A good example is Newman’s beautiful “Lead Kindly 
Light.” The leading idea is beyond the comprehension of chil- 
dren. Dr. C. C. Converse has said, “Those hymns should be 
used in school which children can understand both as to word 
and thought and can appropriate as clearly expressive of their 
religious feelings.” Many hymns contain theological dogma 
which have no meaning for a child. Many were written at the 
time of theological controversies and reflect definite doctrinal 
theories which the authors held. A good example of a hymn 
of the doctrinal type is: 


“TI gave my life for thee, my precious blood I shed,” 


It is obvious that the child will have no conception of what 
the words really mean. Therefore, it is not adapted for Sun- 
day-school use. We do not help the child when we have him 
use terms or symbols which have no meaning for him. To 
quote from Ames, “The children cannot be required without 
injury to assume the forms and terms of the religion of their 
elders.” We are justified, therefore, in not using any hymns 
in the Sunday-school service which are unintelligible to the 
child and beyond his power of comprehension, even though 
these very hymns may have a wealth of meaning for an adult. 

2. Sunday-school hymns should be true to life and nat- 
ural to the life of the child. Every false idea must be uprooted 
sooner or later, but if the ideas are true and natural to the 
life of a child, the hymn will have high educational value. It 
is just at this point, that the question arises in how far we 
should use hymns which speak about heaven. Some one has 
asked the significant question, “As children are not ordinarily 
about to die, should their songs be principally about heaven 
and an intense longing to go there?” If we are true to the 
child, we will have to answer this question in the negative. Yet 
many Sunday-school hymnals give a large place to hymns 
about heaven. “I am but a stranger here, Heaven is my home” 
is a good example of the kind of hymn referred to. And what 
will we say of such a hymn as this: 
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“Oh happy land, oh happy land, 
Where saints and angels dwell, 
We long to join the happy band, 

And all their anthems swell.” 


or the more familiar hymn: 


“Come to this happy land, come, come away, 
Why will ye doubting stand, why still delay, 
Oh we shall happy be, when from sin and sorrow free, 
Lord we shall live with thee, blest, blest for aye.” 


The child is more interested in life in its human aspects 
and therefore such hymns are unnatural to it and ought to 
have no place in its education. 

3. The educationally valuable hymn must not only be true 
to the facts and natural to the life of the child, but it must also 
express a wholesome sentiment. Any hymn is unfitted for use 
in the Sunday school that reflects a false sentiment or contains 
poor ethical teaching. There is already a marked tendency to- 
ward insincerity among the pupils of the Sunday school. This 
is evidenced by the fact that children answer questions which 
are put to them in the class in the way they think they ought 
to be answered without real thought. If hymns are used which 
express longings which are not real, or hones which are not 
genuine, they will help to engender insincerity in the child’s 
religion. How many of us really mean what we sing when we 
use the following lines from an old familiar hymn: 


“When we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain.” 

If we wish the child to be absolutely honest in all of his 
religious life, we should not ask him to sing hymns which ex- 
press sentiments which are not true to him. 

4. As the hymns are used in the service of worship, praise 
and adoration are valuable elements in the words of the hymn. 
The child needs to be brought into fellowship with His Heaven- 
ly Father and needs to realize his dependence upon Him. The 
singing of a hymn offers the child an admirable opportunity 
to do this. He actually addresses his Heavenly Father and 
sings praises to Him. He goes into the very presence of God 
with his supplication. In other words, the hymn offers a means 
of approach to God and fellowship with Him in communion 
and adoration. When we remember that the singing of hymns 
is always associated with feeling and that feelings tend to ex- 
press themselves in action, it can readily be seen that the use 
of hymns of adoration, communion and petition would prove 
a great stimulus to the religious life of the child and would 
greatly enhance the reality of his relationship with the Heaven- 
ly Father. 

5. Any hymn is educationally valuable which has a strong 
social emphasis. Prof. Coe has well said: “Without undertak- 
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ing the ungracious as well as ungrateful task of dictating in- 
spirations to poets, we may nevertheless venture to describe a 
need in hymnology. . . Our greatest present unfilled need 
seems to be poems of social goodness.” Richard M. Hodge re- 
flects this idea when he calls our attention to the lack of hymns 
of a social type. He says “Brotherhood of man is a rare sub- 
ject of — The Christian family is ignored. And where 
will we find hymns embodying the ideals of municipal, indus- 
trial and national life?” We must never forget that the aim 
of religious education is to help the child function socially and 
that it is through social functioning that he is able to realize 
himself. There is, therefore, a great need that the social idea 
be brought forcibly to the mind of the child and any hymns 
which emphasize social goodness will assist toward that end. 

6. The imagery of a hymn is also a factor in determining 
its real worth. If the hymn is to awaken the interest of the 
child, the imagery must not be confusing, but must be clear, 
striking and attractive. Who has not been repulsed by the 
imagery of the hymn: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 


6. Hymns of action are far better than hymns of mere 
passivity. The child’s life is a life of action and this should be 
the spirit which is reflected in the Sunday-school hymn. That 
this type of hymn appeals to the child is shown by the spirit 
with which such hymns as “Onward Christian Soldiers” and 
“The Son of God goes forth to War” are sung. Here again we 
must consider the child as he naturally is and adapt our hymns 
accordingly. Of course all hymns of activity should emphasize 
the thing to be done. Dr. Coe in “The Spiritual Life” points 
out the tendency of some hymns of seeming activity which do 
not emphasize the doing of the thing itself but merely the feel- 
ing which accompanies the doing of the thing. 

7. Hymns dealing with the objective expression of religion 
are more desirable than those dealing with the subjective as- 
pects of religion or those emphasizing reflection. Starbuck 
points out the very significant truth that the religion of the 
child is mostly external when he says “Religion is distinctly 
external to the child rather than something which possess 
inner significance.” Any Sunday-school hymn whose predomi- 
nate note is subjective can be of little value to the child. It is 
for just this reason that Newman’s “Lead Kindiy Light” has 
little or no meaning for the immature child. 

8. Itis advantageous for a hymn fo have unity in thought 
and figure. The ideas which are brought to the mind of a 
child will be much more easily grasped if they are simple. The 
emphasis of too many ideas in one hymn may tend to make all 
of the ideas more or less vague to the child. Let us take for 
example the hymn, “The Word of God.” Here is a hymn which 
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has a certain unity of idea but lacks in a unity of figure. The 
stanzas begin as follows: 
. “Thy word is like a garden, Lord, etc. 
2. “Thy word is like a deep, deep mine, etc. 
3. “Thy word is like a starry host, etc. 
4. “Thy word is like an armory.” 


9. We have aright to insist that all hymns which are used 
have some literary merit. Every hymn ought to be poetry of 
a high grade and not a mere jumble of rhythmic lines. Pres. E. 
D. Eaton in his article on “Hymns for Youth,” says “Ephemeral 
religious poetry is as objectionable as ephemeral literature and 
for the same reasons.” 

Manifestly every factor entering into a hymn and deter- 
mining its educational value has not been mentioned here. 
But even if these few canons, some general and others specific, 
were adhered to, we might hope for a great improvement in 
our Sunday-school hymns. Many old hymns which might seem 
justified because of their age would have to be discarded and 
new hymns substituted. To accomplish such a change is always 
difficult. But are we to be tied down to the past? We cannot 
justify uniform lessons for the Sunday school simply on the 
basis that they have been used for a long time in the past. 
Why should he attempt to justify the use of hymns on this 
basis? Many of our present hymns while far from the ideal 
can still be used. Some hymns could be. greatly improved by 
the omission of certain stanzas or by the changing of single 
lines. But if our Sunday-school hymns are to have a high edu- 
cational value, we must have an ideal before us toward which 
we are constantly moving. 

The whole subject of the educational value of Sunday- 
school hymns is closely associated with the music of hymns. 
It is obvious that many good hymns are made impotent and 
ineffectual because there is not a proper correlation between 
the music and the words. Sunday-school tunes should have 
good rhythm. The melody should be prominent and there 
should be good harmony. As Wendte has said, “Music must be 
melodious with simple strong harmonies, cheerful, bright and 
lively.” However, it will probably be easy to get the proper 
music for hymns when once we have the kind of words which 
are acceptable. 


NEEDED CORRELATION 


J. A. BaBer, Pu.D., 


Director of Religious Education for the Baptist Churches of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Nothing in church organization is more needed today than 
a sane and thorough going correlation of the activities of the 
local church. Waste and confusion are produced by an over- 
lapping of territory and a duplicating of work, consequent 
upon a failure to define properly the legitimate territory of 
each church activity. For instance, we often find a prayer 
meeting, whose proper work is to cultivate the spirit and 
power of devotion, engaged in a course of Bible study. It is 
thus trespassing on Sunday-school ground and weakening the 
work of both. The preaching service, whose purpose is the 
proclamation of the gospel with evangelistic aim, spirit and 
method, is often found departing from its ideals. The same 
is true of the Sunday school and Young People’s Societies. 
These two organizations constitute the educational depart- 
ment of the church work. In religious education, as well as 
secular, there are two phases, namely, information or the in- 
going, acquisitional phase, and the training or the out-going, 
expressional phase. It is the peculiar province and purpose 
of the Sunday school to emphasize the first and of the Young 
People’s Society to emphasize the second. In other words, 
the Sunday school is the church’s school of religious knowl- 
edge, and the Young People’s Society is the church’s school of 
religious training. 

It is a mistake for the Sunday school to emphasize the 
training side of religious education and as great a mistake for 
the Young People’s Society to emphasize the informational 
side. As indicated above, each one is at present trespassing 
more or less upon the ground of the other. The organized 
adult classes in the Sunday school, particularly the Baraca 
and Philathaea classes, are under the leadership and inspira- 
tion of those who are trying to develop these classes into a 
“movement,” projecting themselves into the realm of social 
service. They are thus doing the double harm of weakening 
and bringing to naught the activity of the Young People’s So- 
cieties as such, and are also neglecting their own great task— 
that of getting a thorough, comprehensive knowledge of the 
Bible. This incursion by the Sunday school into the territory 
of the Young People’s Societies has caused these societies to 
commit the parallel blunder of taking up courses of study for 
various forms of religious knowledge. They have thus depart- 
ed from their watchword, “saved to serve,” and have organ- 
ized themselves into study classes, information getters and 
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topic talkers. This fact very largely explains the reason for 
their having such a struggle for existence in these recent years. 
Either task is immeasurably greater than either institution is 
accomplishing and there can be no excuse for this lapping 
over, except as a result of ill advised leadership, hazy think- 
ing, or possibly a desire to take the direction of least resist- 
ance and become more or less spectacular in their operations. 

In view of the fact that the Sunday school is so inade- 
quately performing its task of giving a full, round, deep, rich 
knowledge of the Bible, what excuse can there be for aban- 
doning its job and taking over other jobs to be similarly 
slighted? And the same may be said about the Young People’s 
distinctive organization. Their task is so large that it is folly 
for them to try to take on other forms of work. Now, one or 
two still finer distinctions must be made here before we shall 
have the exact truth. The first is, that these educational pro- 
cesses, the acquisitional and the expressional, are but two 
halves of a whole. They must, therefore, be kept in the closest 
possible union. What is taken in through the senses and the 
reason and worked up into a mental and spiritual possession 
and impulse, must be worked out through the head, heart, 
hands and feet in the form of activity and service. Hence, 
the necessity of the closest and most vital relationship between 
Sunday school and Young People’s Society. The objections 
to permitting either institution to undertake both forms of 
work are too apparent to need statement. The other distinc- 
tion which I wish to make clear is that this training school or 
line of social activity must parallel the Sunday school from 
beginning to end; that is, from the time a child enters the 
Sunday school until the close of life. This form of social 
activity is a training school up to a certain age or point of 
development, and after that it is to be the real work of social 
service for which the training school gives preparation. In 
other words, the primary purpose of the Young People’s So- 
ciety is training now for service hereafter; but, in accordance 
with the well recognized principle in education that we learn 
to do by doing, the young person gets this training by per- 
forming as best he can under wise leadership the very service 
which he is preparing to perform later in life. Hence, the 
service rendered by the young person in getting the training is 
secondary and incidental. It is not necessary that the young 
person should be conscious or even aware of this fact. The 
time when the training idea ceases to be primary and becomes 
secondary or disappears altogether entirely depends upon cir- 
cumstances. Generally, it is about the close of the adolescent 
life. 

The Young People’s weekly programs too often consist of 
the reading of a passage of Scripture, a short talk by the leader, 
a few songs and prayers and then a number of testimonies. 
This does very well for awhile and so far as it goes but as a 
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regular program it is very poor. What young people need and 
must have if their organizations are to live and grow, is that 
they shall throw themselves at once into some form, yes, in- 
numerable forms of religious activity. Then their weekly pro- 
grams will consist of reports of work accomplished, discussing 
the best methods of doing the work and laying out additional 
work for future conquests. Thus, the work will reach the 
mark, touch the community nerve, energize each individual 
and vitalize the entire society. Thus, too, after awhile we 
shall have our churches filled with trained and efficient work- 
ers. These Young People’s training schools from the stand- 
point of the community should strive to be life-saving stations 
and from the standpoint of the church they should be re- 
cruiting offices. 

Here in Southern California we are developing the work 
along these lines. We are seeking to lead the Societies to give 
one meeting a month to some form of study, such as doctrines 
of the church, missions, teacher training or study of social 
methods. This, as a compromise purely, to keep from making 
too sudden and radical a change from former practices and 
too, because these forms of study, which properly belong to the 
Sunday school, are so imperfectly done by the Sunday school. 
One meeting in the month is given to special devotional serv- 
ices in which are cultivated prayer, consecration and testi- 
mony, and the remainder of the time to practical service, such 
as increasing the church attendance, finding and caring for the 
poor and sick in the community, community mission work, 
and individual soul saving. We are working out a graded 
course of activity and service for primary, intermediate and 
senior societies to correspond with the graded course of study 
in the Sunday school, and with the developing needs of the 
child. The societies are organized into convenient groups, 
there being four such groups in Southern California, each 
group having regular quarterly conferences. These group 
conferences furnish the opportunity to encourage and project 
the young people into the new form of work. The plan here, 
we think, is unique. In a rather varied program the principal 
feature is the roll call of societies, when speakers, previously 
appointed by the societies, present in a brief, pointed manner, 
the kind of work the societies have been doing. These reports 
are passed on by judges with the emphasis for credits on the 
practical, social service work done by the society. A banner 
is given to the society which has the best attendance at the 
conference and which scores best in the report. Enthusiasm 
runs high, real training and efficiency are promoted and the 
young people are gradually being led back into their legiti- 
mate sphere, 











CORRELATING SCHOOL AND CHURCH WORSHIP 


The First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, New York, has 
inaugurated a new scheme under the leadership of the Director 
of Religious Education, Rev. William H. Boocock, which calls 
for attention and which may prove of great value for religious 
educators. ‘The plan adopted is as follows: 


I. The Kindergarten. The session of this department is 
from 11 to 12:30. This allows the parents and children to come 
together to the morning service and to return at its close. 


II. The Primary. This department convenes at 10 for one 
hour. The lessons of the grades are taken from “Walks with 
Jesus” by Miss Chamberlain and Miss Kern and the Third Year 
Primary Lessons of the International Grade Course. They at- 
tempt to store the child’s mind with selected hymns, prayers 
and portions of Scripture. 


III. The Junior Department is in session from 10 till 12:30. 
The aim of this department is three fold: 

1. To train in public Christian Worship. 

2. To give instruction in the Bible. 

3. To train in Christian service. 

The pupils meet in the Chapel. Here they have a 50 min- 
ute service consisting of ten minute hymn practice, five min- 
utes for roll call, a devotional service for twenty-five minutes 
including Scripture Sentence, Doxology, Prayer, The Com- 
mandments, Hymn, Scripture Recitation, Offertory, Hymn, 10 
Minute Sermon, Prayer, and Ascription. They then march 
through the church auditorium into the regular Sunday-school 
room. 

From 11 to 11:45 they have a study period which is under 
the direction of professional teachers. This period is followed 
by a 35 minute period of hand work. This is for expressional 
activity for educational and philanthropic ends. 

Each grade has to memorize the prayer for the month, a 
Psalm and a hymn. 


IV. High School Department. This department meets at 
10 and continues till 11, the beginning of the morning service. 
The study is almost entirely Biblical. It is a requirement of the 
department that the pupils attend the morning service. They 
hope in this way to cultivate the habit of church attendance. 

V. The Collegiate Department meets at 10 and is over by 
10:50 and it is expected that students will remain for the 
morning service. 
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A GRADED COURSE ON THE LIFE OF JESUS 


“Assuming that a school wished to study the life of Jesus 
in all grades, what text books might be recommended? This 
school would have six grades.” 

This is one of the practical questions personally presented 
to the office of the R. E. A. Ten books entered below were 
offered to the examination of the inquirer. They suggest the 
possibilities of the Exhibit Library at the central office. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER SEVEN. 


“The story of the Christ,” by M. E. Bullitt, Perry Pictures 
Company, Malden, Mass. Pictures of the life of Jesus princi- 
pally from celebrated paintings with appropriate texts from 
the Gospel. 

“The Child’s Story of the Life of Christ,” Helen B. Hoyt, 
W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN FROM 7 To 10. 


“Simple Lessons on the Life of Our Lord,” Rev. H. A. 
Lester, Longmans, 50c. 52 lessons well arranged, especially for 
Episcopal schools. 

“Jesus’ Way of Love and Service.” Part of the completely 
graded system published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


” 


CHILDREN FROM 10 To 12. 


“The Boys’ Life of Christ,” by Wm. B. Forbush, Funk & 
Waganalls. 

“Life and Words of Jesus,” by Kent and Hunting, part of 
the completely graded series published by Charles Scribner’s 
ee 52 lessons with colored pictures and provision for hand- 
work. 


CHILDREN FROM 12 To 14. 


“Life of Jesus,” by H. G. Gates, University of Chicago Press. 
One year’s lessons. An excellent text-book. , 
“Life of Jesus,” by Wm. B. Forbush, Chas. Scribner’s, 75c. 


YOUTH FROM 14 To 18. 


“Life of Christ,” by Isaac B. Burgess, University of Chi- 
cago Press, text-book, $1.00; note-book, 25c. 

“Life and Works of Jesus,” Wm. D. Murray, Y. M. C. A. 
Press. 

“Christ in Every-day Life,” E. L. Bosworth, Y. M. C. A. 
Press. 

“A Study of the Life of Jesus,” Geo. B. Stewart, Pilgrim 
Press. ; 
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STUDENTS OVER 18. 


“Life of Christ,” Burton and Mathews, University of Chi- 
cago Press, $1.00. 

“Social Significance of the Teaching of Jesus,” Jenks, Y. M. 
C. A. Press, 75c. 

“Life and Teachings of Jesus” by Kent, Scribner’s, $1.25. 
; “Outlines of the Life of Christ,” by W. Sanday, Scribner’s. 
$1.50. 





THE EPISCOPAL COMMISSION 


CANON 55 OF A GENERAL BOARD OF CELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Sec. 1. There shall be a General Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, the purpose of which shall be the unification and de- 
velopment of the educational work of the Church under the 
Constitution and Canons of the General Convention. 

Sec. II. The Board shall be composed of the Presiding 
Bishop, a General Secretary, when chosen, and twenty other 
members who upon the passage of this Canon, shall be ap- 
pointed by the presiding officers of both Houses acting to- 
gether during the meeting of the General Convention of 1913, 
of whom twelve shall be appointed to serve until their suc- 
cessors are appointed at the next General Convention, and 
one from each of the eight Provinces to serve until his suc- 
cessor is chosen by his Province. 

Thereafter twelve shall be triennially appointed at the 
meeting of the General Convention by the presiding officers 
of both Houses acting together. In the appointments each of 
the three orders shall be represented. The eight other mem- 
bers shall be elected one by each of the Provincial Boards of 
Religious Education at its first regular meeting after the Gen- 
eral Convention. . 

Each member elected by a Provincial Board shall serve for 
three years or until his successor is elected. In case of vacan- 
cies occurring in the number of members appointed by the 
presiding officers of the General Convention, the General Board 
may elect members to hold office until the next meeting of the 
General Convention. 

Sec. III. The Presiding Bishop shall be ex-officio, the 
President of the Board. Nine members shall constitute a 
quorum. The Board shall choose from within or without the 
Board, a General Secretary, who shall be ex-officio, a member 
of the Board and its executive officer. The Board shall elect a 
Secretary and a Treasurer. It shall have power to form com- 
mittees with membership drawn from within and, when deemed 
desirable, from without the Board, and shall create such 
agents as its work may demand. 
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Sec. IV. The Sunday School Convention of each Province 
where at present organized, shall become the Provincial Board 
of Religious Education. This Provincial Board shall be aux- 
iliary to the General Board and unless otherwise constituted 
by its own action shall be composed of the Bishops officiall 
resident within the Province and of five members from eac 
Diocese and Missionary District within such Province. Each 
Diocesan Convention or Council and Missionary Convocation 
shall elect its own members or provide for their election by 
the official education organization of the Diocese. 

Sec. V. The General Board is authorized to receive gifts 
and to appeal to each Diocese and Missionary District within 
the Church through its Convention or Council for the funds 
necessary for carrying on its work efficiently. 

Sec. VI. Each Provincial Board shall make an annual re- 
port of its work to the General Board and the General Board 
shall make a triennial report to the General Convention. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


An interesting and valuable modern development has been 
the establishment of summer schools for ministers. These 
have been especially successful amongst the Southern Metho- 
dists, as they have provided for the instruction and examina- 
tion of their preachers in the required four years’ reading and 
study as well as offering practical and inspirational lectures 
for those who have completed these courses. 

One of the most successful schools is that held at Biloxi, 
Miss. Established four years ago, it enrolls over one hundred 
preachers and attracts many more religious workers. The 
program always includes well-known speakers from outside 
the Southern Methodist connection. In former years Dean 
Mathews, Profs. A. T. Robertson and George L. Robinson and 
Dr. Cope have given the public lectures. This year Dr. John 
A. Rice gave a series on “The Minor Prophets” and the Secre- 
tary of the R. E. A. a series of lectures on “Social Interpreta- 
tions of Modern Life.” 

Other similar, notable schools are held at Georgetown, 
Texas, Wichita Falls, Texas, and Fayette, Mo. The Southern 
Baptists are also trying similar experiments. Also at Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at Grinnell College a conference 
lasting usually for one week is conducted for the benefit of 
ministers of churches. 

The University of Missouri gave five days to a “Religious 
Work Conference” with program as follows: July 24, 10 a. m., 
University Auditorium address, “The Social Interpretation of 
the Church,” Henry F. Cope, D.D., Chicago, Secretary Religious 
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Education Association; 4 p. m., “The Social Interpretation of 
the Public School,” Dr. Cope; 7 p. m., Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 
“The Social Interpretation of National Life,” Dr. Cope; dis- 
cussion. 

July 25, 4 p. m., subject, “The Village Church.” Speakers: 
Rev. J. H. Jones, Springfield, District Superintendent Christian 
Church, Southwest Missouri; Rev. Ralph Felton, New York, 
Rural Expert, Presbyterian Board of Home Missions; 7 p. m., 
“Some Settled Principles of the Rural Movement,” Rev. Ralph 
Felton; discussion. 

July 26,9 a. m., Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, “The Relation of the 
Rural Preacher to His Parish,” C. E. Hatfield, Hoberg, Mo.; 
“The Country Sunday School,” Rev. J. P. Rowlison, Vandalia, 
Mo.; “The Training of the Country Preacher,” A. W. Taylor; 
7 p. m., “Echoes from Union Parish,” Rev. C. E. Hatfield; “The 
Irish Peasantry, a Study of Degenerate Rural Conditions,” 
A. W. Taylor. 

July 27, 9 a. m., “Qualities of Leadership Needed Today,” 
W. M. Parsons, State Secretary Y. M. C. A., Iowa; 11 a. m., A 
Discussion of Rural Problems in Local Churches; 8 p. m., Uni- 
versity Auditorium, President A. Ross Hill presiding; speakers, 
President H. J. Waters, Kansas Agricultural College; W. M. 
Parsons, Iowa. 

July 28, 4 p. m., Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, address, “The 
Country School, a Social Center,” Dr. Waters; discussion. 

In connection with the conference a number of short 
courses for ministers on Rural Life, Crops and Sociology were 
offered in the summer school. To encourage its men to attend, 
the Presbyterian Home Mission Board paid part of their trav- 
eling expenses. The conference program was arranged by Mr. 
J. S. Moore, of the University Y. M. C. A. 





THE IOWA TEN-POINT STANDARD 


One of the results of the work of the City Sunday School 
Institute of Des Moines, Iowa, is the establishment of a stand- 
ard of uniform work for the city schools. Prof. Athearn is the 
father of this movement, but the standard has been adopted 
by the Polk County Sunday School Association of Iowa, by the 
State Board of Iowa Christian Churches, and, with one slight 
change, by the Congregational Association of Iowa. The points 
of the standard are all worthy of careful examination; they 
are as follows: 


I. RELATION TO THE CHURCH. 

1. The church board, vestry or session, as the case may be, 
shall sustain a —— committee of Religious Education, 
which shall have general charge of the school. 
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2. The church must assume the entire financial responsi- 
bility of the Sunday School. All bills of the Sunday School 
shall be paid out of the church treasury and all the collections 
from the Sunday School shall be turned into the church treas- 
ury. 

II. ADEQUATE BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 

Buildings arranged for departmental assemblies and class- 
es separated by screens, or separate class rooms. Blackboards 
for each class, maps, charts, and illustrative material; Bibles 
owned generally and used by the school. 


III. CoRRELATION OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 


Graded activities correlated with graded instruction. All 
young peoples’ societies, junior societies, clubs, guilds, etc., 
under direction of the Committee of Religious Education, so 
that one committee shall control both sides of the teaching 
process, impression and expression. (See report of Committee 
on “Correlation of the Educational Agencies of the Local 
Church,” published in the April, 1913, issue of “RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION,” 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


IV. GRADED CURRICULUM AND GRADED WoRrSHIP. 


Departmental assemblies and adequate graded instruction 
in Christian knowledge. 


V. GRADED ORGANIZATION. 


The International Standard to be followed. (8 depart- 
ments.) 


VI. TRAINING FoR SuNDAY SCHOOL LEADERSHIP. 
1. Teacher training class. 

a. Taking courses approved by the International Sun- 
day School Association or by the Denominational 
Commission or Department of Religious Education. 

b. Having library and equipment approved by the De- 
nomination Commission or Department of Religious 
Education. 

2. Workers’ Conference meeting regularly to consider prob- 
lems of Sunday School organization, management, etc. 


VII. Speciat Instruction AnD ACTIVITIES. 

1. Evangelistic; instructing and inviting pupils to ini 
Christians. 

2. Missionary instruction. 

3. Seeking to enlist volunteers for the ministry and the 
mission field. 

4. Temperance instruction. 


VII. THe ELEMENT oF TIME. 


1. Not less than one hour each week for worship and study, 
not including the church service. 
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2. Each pupil above primary grade meeting not less than 
one hour each week for some form of expressional work, cor- 
related with the work of the Sunday School. 

3. Some definite plan for cultivating the church-going habit 
for all pupils above the primary grades. 


IX. BENEVOLENCES. 

1. Offerings to State and National Denominational Sunday 
School Boards. 

2. Offerings to Home and Foreign Missions and other De- 
nominational benevolences. 


X. AFFILIATIONS. 

1. With Religious Education Association; the School should 
be a member of this Association and receive its regular pub- 
lications. 

2. With the International Sunday School Association. 

a. Offerings for Inter-denominational organized Sunday 
School work. 


The Des Moines Institute of Religious Education began its 
fourth year of work on October 13th. Secretary Cope gave the 
opening address. The Institute enrolls sixteen different class- 
es, five on the graded lessons, three on the Biblical material 
and the rest on methods of work. Prof. Walter S. Athearn, 
head of the Department of Religious Education at Drake Uni- 
versity, is the Director of the Institute; the success of this effi- 
cient and well attended Institute is largely due to his energy 
and vision. Historically it is to be noted that the Des Moines 
— was the first organized city institute of Sunday-school 
work. 





NOTES 


More than four-fifths of the elementary school teachers in 
Prussia are men. 


A state-wide social-center organization has enlisted 72 
towns of Wisconsin. 


The educational buildings in the United States are esti- 
mated to be worth $225,000,000. 


The average monthly salary of American school teachers in 
1870 was $28.54. It is now $61.70. 
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At State College, Pennsylvania, a University Presbyterian 
church is being erected at a cost of $50,000 with an endowment 
of $25,000 for student service and activities. 


The Publication Committee of the National Congress of 
Mothers announce that they expect to have 8 volumes of “Par- 
ents and Their Problems” completed before Christmas. 


In the September issue of the Contemporary Review, Pro- 
fessor J. A. Lindsay has an article in which he raises the ques- 
tion as to the unreality of religious teaching today. He answers 
that the religious teaching is partially unreal. 


In the Public Schools of Junction City, Kansas, credit is 
given for work in music taken outside of the school. One unit’ 
a year is allowed on a basis of eight units a year or 32 for 
graduation. 


Hillsdale College, Michigan, has organized a Major Course 
in Religious Education. It is designed to give a college course 
preparatory to usefulness either in churches, Sunday schools 
or Christian Associations. 


The University of Pittsburgh has opened a free “School of 
Childhood” for children 4 to 7 years of age, in which it hopes 
to “combine the best features of the kindergarten, the play- 
ground and the Montessori school.” 


At the annual meeting of the Baptist Congress, Grand 
Rapids, November 11 to 13th, one session was devoted to the 
topic, “What is the Best Method of Dealing with The Religious 
Life of Our Institutions of Higher Learning?” 


Every person seeking to train mothers should have a copy 
of “The Child,” a well-written and illustrated pamphlet printed 
for free distribution by The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany (Metropolitan Life Bldg., New York City). 


The Palace of Education for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
is in process of construction. Already many States and nations 
have applied for space. The aim of the exhibit will be to 
show the advance made since the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 
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The Methodist churches of Cleveland, Ohio, now have a 
city director of Religious Education. The Rev. Ernest A. Miller, 
a graduate of the work in religious education, given under 
Prof. Richardson, at Boston University, has begun his work in 
this capacity. 


A Home Craft Course has been instituted in the Wadleigh 
High School, New York. The course is for girls “whose interest 
is in up-to-date home making rather than in advanced literary 
or scientific study.” The course has a cultural as well as a 
practical aim. 


The Presbyterian Board of Education has established what 
is known as Vocation Sunday to emphasize and make clear the 
call of the ministry and of Christian leadership amongst life’s 
vocations. The Southern Methodist Sunday School Society also 
has adopted the same plan. 


Rev. Wallace H. Misser, a graduate of Drew Seminary and 
Master of Arts of Columbia University, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of Methodist Sunday School work in the Funkien 
province, China. He is the first Sunday School missionary to 
be sent by American Mission Boards to China. 


The State Teachers Association of Colorado is endeavoring 
to co-operate with the State Sunday School Association, so as 
to establish a plan of high school credits in the Bible. The 
Teachers’ Association is insisting that the instruction be on a 
level with that given in the high school of the State. 


“The necessity of a well-grounded morality in education is 
a principle for which the Catholic Education Association 
stands, be it resolved that we cordially approve the efforts of 
all who are contending for this principle in the education of 
the young.” From resolutions at the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Catholic Education Association. 


The Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., director for many years 
of St. John’s Church, Providence, in which field he was able 
to work out some of the most significant and most successful 
experiments in Religious Education, has recently been ap- 
pointed in charge of all the Teacher Training work for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church throughout the United States. 
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The University of Kansas has established a chair of Child 
Welfare. Prof. Wm. A. McKeever, who has been in the depart- 
ment of philosophy in the Kansas State Agricultural College 
and is the author of several books on child training, has been 
appointed to fill the new chair. This step by the University of 
Kansas is probably the first which will be followed by others. 


The Commission on Religious Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention intends to try out some of its plans in a 
practical way. It is seeking the co-operation of at least one 
hundred churches of various kinds in a clinical experiment, 
the churches agreeing to put into practice certain of the plans 
of the commission on the correlation of church work in re- 
ligious education. 


Nearly two thousand titles of books and articles on children 
appear in the “Bibliography of Child Study, 1910-11,” compiled 
by the library of Clark Calveusine and just issued for free dis- 
tribution by the United States Bureau of Education. Such top- 
ics of current interest as the Boy Scouts, crime among minors, 
eugenics, open-air schools, sex education, and vocational train- 
ing are included in the titles listed. 


Some churches are making wise use of children’s love of 
music and rhythmic training. The boys’ and girls’ choirs not 
only group the children and afford musical training but their 
work fixes in memory, under emotional impression, the teach- 
ings of fine hymns and the words of great oratorios. The New 
First Church, Congregation, of Chicago, has an enrollment of 
170 singers in its five choirs. Rehearsals are conducted once 
and twice a week and exacting training is given by Prof. 
Augustine F. Smith. In one year over 210,000 persons attended 
the free, popular festivals at this church when “Elijah,” “Crea- 
tion,” “Messiah,” “Hymn of Praise” and other great sacred 
operas were rendered. 


It has been recognized for some time that the ordinary 
doctor was not fitted for health officer, and that special train- 
ing was needed to fit those who would be capable to meet the 
various demands required of one in that — Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
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combined to establish a school to train and develop health offi- 
cers who would be able to cope with the problems which con- 
front the modern city or town in the need of sanitation, etc. 


Six years ago the National Association of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools with Robert G. Boville as national director, came 
into existence and for the first summer had 19 schools with 
an attendance of 5,000 children. That the growth has been 
rapid is attested by the fact that in the past summer the Asso- 
ciation conducted 215 schools with an attendance of 50,000 
children. Taking into account that this Association has in- 
fluenced many other similar movements in cities and towns, 
the growth and development is gratifying. 


“Broadly speaking it should be the purpose of every Eng- 
lish teacher first, to quicken the spirit and kindle the mind and 
imagination of his pupils, and to develop habits of weighing 
and judging human conduct with the hope of leading them 
to higher living; second, to supply the pupils with an effective 
tool for use in their future private and public life,—the best 
command which,—can be given them.” Thus reads part of the 
report by the committee of the N. E. A. which has undertaken 
the revision of the high school organization. 


The authorities at Lansing, Michigan, have put into opera- 
tion an “Industrial Co-operative Course.” Boys who have com- 
pleted the elemental school or taken one year high school work 
may enroll. The boys are tried out in the first two months 
following June at the end of the school year. If the boys show 
aptitude and a desire to continue they are allowed to do so, 
if not, they may return to regular high school work. The first 
year is all school work, the remaining years the boys work and 
study alternately, one boy being in school one week the next 
in the shop, this allows both school and shop to run smoothly. 


The movement for special boards of Religious Education 
in the different church commissions continues. One of the 
latest to be organized is that for the Moravian Church in Amer- 
ica, which was created last June. The purpose of this Board 
is stated to be “to study thoroughly our past and present 
methods and results in religious education and work and make 
a comparative study of those found elsewhere; to devise, advo- 
cate and seek to introduce more efficient plans and methods 
among all of our Moravian Sunday schools, societies and publi- 
cations, etc., etc.” 
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The Brooklyn Sunday School Union recently addressed a 
circular letter to “parents, pastors and teachers” on the subject 
of safe-guarding children and youth against public immorality, 
in an effort to counteract the dangers of evil amusements and 
of parental neglect of the child’s recreative hours; it urges the 
co-operation of parents, pastors and teachers, making specific 
suggestions to each, in an effort to protect and guide the life of 
youth. Persons desiring copies of this suggestive letter should 
send to Mr. Chas. H. Rue, Box 242, Brooklyn, N. Y., enclosing 
stamped envelope. 


In an attempt to make rural life attractive, the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the University of Minnesota is sending 
to the towns in the State a student dramatic company which 
presents a play éalled “Back to the Farm.” The object of the 
play is to show that by scientific farming, co-operation with 
one’s neighbors and the fostering of a genuine community 
spirit the country can become attractive and will call forth the 
best. The success of this plan points out that there may be 
great possibilities in such enterprises for educational purposes 
under other auspices. 


After an investigation covering some ten years, the com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. have concluded that there is a waste of 
two years in our present school system. They recommend that 
the elementary school be reduced to six years, stating that the 
work can be covered in that time as efficiently as in eight. 
They also state “The great mistake of our education is to sup- 
pose that quantity and strain constitute education. Education 
is a question of doing a few essential things well and without 
over strain.” A —_ based upon so lengthy a study and in- 
vestigation is worthy of consideration. 


Loan Church Libraries: The St. Louis public library sends 
out sets of books under its traveling libraries department, 
for the use of churches in the city. Collections sent out in this 
way are made up either from lists or by someone from the 
church who comes to look at the books on the shelves. In 
some cases the Chief of the Department has bought books for 
a church when especially recommended. These collections are 
issued for four to eight weeks and are handled like regular 
deposit stations. They are issued to the teachers by someone 
at the church, and a weekly report is sent in. 


In Cleveland an elementary industrial school is attempting 
to solve the problem arising from the great decrease in at- 
tendance after the 13-year. Boys and girls over thirteen are 
admitted who are two or more years behind in their grade in 
school. They wish to give the “hand minded children” the 
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opportunity for education that has always been given to the 
“language minded children.” Half the time is devoted to Eng- 
lish, mathematics, geography, history and practical hygiene. 
The other half time is given to industrial and manual work 
including domestic economy and gymnasium. In the four 
years that this school has been in operation the enrollment 
has doubled. 


Spotless Town! Accomplished by a Boy’s Club. This was 
carried out in Rolfe, Ia. On the Sunday that the campaign 
started there were held afternoon and evening meetings in 
charge of the boys and the speakers were prominent citizens, 
councilmen and Y. M. C. A. secretaries. The Mayor divided 
the town into districts, assigning a boy to a district. There was 
a survey made of each district and a report given as to the 
amount of ashes, rubbish, etc., in each district by the boys. 
They then passed a paper around among the property owners 
seeking their co-operation in cleaning up the town. During 
the week the boys supervised the work and helped with rakes, 
shovels and in carrying away the rubbish. To show their ap- 
preciation of the boys’ activity the citizens gave a banquet at 
which the boys and the officials were the guests of honor. 





CANADIAN COMMITTEE 


Following a conference held in Toronto Nov. 14 to 17, there 
was organized the Canadian Committee of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. It has the purpose of extending the mem- 
bership of the R. E. A. in Canada, elaborating plans of co- 
operation with reference to the special needs of the Dominion, 
and seeking to secure a generous attendance at the New Haven 
Convention. The following officers were chosen: Chairman, 
President Robert C. Falconer, University of Toronto; Secre- 
tary, Rev. J. W. F. Myers, Ph.D., Toronto. It is the inten- 
tion of the organization to form a committee consisting of rep- 
resentative leaders from all parts of Canada. The Canadian 
members will have a special meeting in connection with the 
New Haven Convention. 





FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


At the Second Quadrennial Convention of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America the Committee 
on Literature and Education reported a gratifying awakening 
to the importance of the religious training of the young, greater 
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efficiency in Sunday-school work, in Young People’s Societies, 
in Brotherhoods and Men’s Classes, and greater attention to the 
preparation of laymen and laywomen for Christian service. 

The Committee recommended that an organized Commis- 
sion on Religious Education be projected, after the manner of 
the Social Service Commission. 

Week-Day Instruction in Religion. Education, as defined 
by the Committee, “does not mean the impartation of infor- 
mation; it means the development of character.” It follows 
from this, as stated in a former resolution of the Federal Coun- 
cil, “that there can be no thorough and complete education 
without religion; to provide adequate religious instruction for 
their children is the duty of the churches—a primal and im- 
perative duty.” The Sunday-school hour is inadequate to meet 
the demand; and whenever and wherever public sentiment 
consents to such a course, the public schools should be closed 
for half a day for the purpose of allowing the children to attend 
the instruction in religion in their own churches. That where 
it is not feasible to obtain a portion of the time belonging to the 
school curriculum, the churches should see to it that after school 
hours on week days, at least one hour’s instruction in religion 
be given to each child in the congregation. That Ecclesiastical 
bodies and Theological Seminaries be urged to give increased 
attention to the pedagogical training of young ministers, and 
that greater care be exercised in the selection of teachers and 
superintendents of public schools with a respect to their re- 
ligious character. 


A LIBRARY ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The books listed below are the titles of those which, with 
a few exceptions, are found in the Traveling Library of the 
Religious Education Association. They are the result of an 
attempt to select a library with a limited number of titles 
which will include the best and most practical works on Relig- 
ious Education from the modern point of view. 

This list, published in RELIGious Epucation, is reprinted in 
pamphlet form for free circulation in order to serve in 
answering the numerous inquiries which are received at the 
office concerning the best books in the different broad fields 
given below. 

For further information address THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MoRAL TRAINING IN THE PuBLic SCHOOLS. 
(Religious Education Association.) 


*Titles marked with an asterisk may be considered as essential to any 
library on religious education. , 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GRADED SuNDAY ScHooL Texts. (Relig- 
ious Education Association. Free.) 

CHILD-WELFARE BIBLIOGRAPHY. (Chicago Public Library.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION, current issue. (U. S. Bureau 
of Education.) 

GRADED TExT-Books ror SUNDAY ScHoo.s. (Religious Edu- 
cation Association.) ; 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


*5 VOLUMES OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Vol. 
1, 4 and 5, 50c each; Vol. 2, $5.00; Vol. 3, $1.00. 

CHRISTIAN Nurture, Horace Bushnell. (Scribners, $1.50.) 

“EDUCATION IN RELIGION AND Moras, George A. Coe. 

(Revell, $1.35.) 

*PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTION, Butler, et al. (Long- 
mans, $1.00.) 
, THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION, Irving King. (Macmillan, 

1.75.) 

Mora AND RELIGIOUS CHALLENGE OF Our Times, Henry C. 
King. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

MAKING OF CHARACTER, John MacCunn. (Macmillan, 
$1.25.) 

EDUCATIONAL VALUES, W. C. Bagley. (Macmillan, $1.10.) 

THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT, George Gallo- 
way. (Macmillan, $3.00.) 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERICAN EpucaTION, Joseph H. 
Crooker. (Amer. Unit. Asso., $1.00, net.) 

Stupies in RELicious Nurture, A. B. Van Ormer. (Luth. 
Pub. Soc., $1.00.) 

THE CuLTureE oF REwiGIon, E. C. Wilm. (Pilgrim Press, 75c.) 

*TEN YEARS ProGRESS IN RELIGIOUS EpucaATIoN, Henry F. 
Cope, (Relig. Educ. Assn., 25c.) 


MORAL TRAINING. 


(See also “Public Schools.”’) 


THE Dawn or Cuaracter, Edith E. R. Mumford. (Long- 
mans, $1.25.) 

THe ESSENTIALS OF CHARACTER, E. O. Sisson. (Macmillan, 
$1.00.) 

Morar Epucation, E. H. Griggs. (Huebsch, $1.60.) 

EDUCATION OF THE WILL, James Payot. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., $1.50.) c 

CHRISTIAN LirE AND Conpuct. A Text Book. (Scribners, 
60c.) 

ETHICS FoR CHILDREN, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $1.25.) 


A ER 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD STUDY. 


$1 50)" PsYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, E. D. Starbuck. (Scribners, 

THE PsycHo.Locy or Re.icious Beier, J. B. Pratt. (Mac- 
millan, $1.50.) 

*THEeE PsycHoLocy oF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, Edward S. 
Ames. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $2.50.) 

*THE CHILD AND His RELIGION, George E. Dawson. (U. of 
C. Press, 75c, net.) 

A Stupy or CuiLp Nature, Elizabeth Harrison. (Chicago 
Kinderg. Coll., $1.00.) 

ADOLESCENCE, G. S. Hall. 2 vols. (Appletons, $7.50.) 

PsyCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD, Frederick Tracy. (D.C. Heath 
& Co., $1.20.) 

THE UNFOLDING OF Persona.ity, H. Thiselton Mark. (U. of 
C. Press, $1.00.) 

PARENTHOOD AND RACE CuLTuRE, Caleb W. Saleeby. (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co., $2.50.) 

Human Benaviour, Calvin and Bagley. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 

CHILD ProsLeMs, George B. pens (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

THE TRAINING OF INFANTS, H. K. Moore. ( Longmans, 75c.) 

*RATIONAL Livine, Henry C. King. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 
$1 Up TuroucH CuiLpHoop, George A. Hubbell. (Putnams, 

25.) 

Mora CONDITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD, W. W. 

Arter. (Eaton & Mains, 75c.) 


BIBLE STUDY. 


THE New APPRECIATION OF THE Bisie, W. C. Selleck. (U. of 
C. Press, $1.50.) 

Hesrew Lire AND THouGHT, Louise S. Houghton. (U. of C. 
Press, $1.50, net.) 

THE UsE OF THE BIBLE IN EpUCATION OF THE YOUNG, T. Ray- 
mont. (Longmain, $1.25.) 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, R. Rittel. 
(Putnams, $1.50.) 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, A. J. W. Myers. 
(Columbia University, 75c.) 


THE CHURCH. 


THE EFFICIENT LAYMAN, Henry F. Cope. (Amer. Bap. Pub. 
Society, $1.00.) 

*THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL IN THE Ministry, W. H. P. Faunce. 
(Macmillan Co., $1.25, net.) 

Tue CuurcuH OF Topay, J. H. Crooker.. (Amer. Unit. Assn., 
75c, net.) 

TRAINING THE CHURCH OF THE Future, F. E. Clark. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, 75c.) 

THE PepacoGiEs OF PreacuineG, H. T. Mark. (Revell, 50c.) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


HovusinG THE SUNDAY ScHooL, Lawrence. (Pilgrim Press, 
$2.00, net.) 

THE MopERN SUNDAY SCHOOL IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE, 
Henry F. Cope. (Revell, $1.00.) 

THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE, H. 
H. Meyer. . (Eaton and Mains, 75c.) 

PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, Burton and 
Mathews. (U. of C. Press, $1.00.) 

THE MAKING OF A TEACHER, M. G. Brumbaugh. (S.S. Times 
Co., $1.00.) 

THE EvoLUTION OF THE SUNDAY ScHooL, Henry F. Cope. 
(Pilgrim Press, 75c.) 

HAND-WoOkK IN THE SuNDAY ScHOOL, M. S. Littlefield. (S. S. 
Times Co., $1.00.) 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE TEENS, edited by Alexander. 
(Assn. Press, $1.00.) 
“ oe lg AND THE TEACHER, L. A. Weigle. (Geo. H. Doran 

o., 50c. 

ApuLT BIBLE CLAssEs, Irving F. Wood and Newton M. Hall. 
(Pilgrim Press, 75c.) 

WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY ScHOOL, H. Hartshorne. (Colum- 
bia Univ., $1.00.) 
$1 EFFICIENCY IN THE SUNDAY ScHOOL, Henry F. Cope. (Doran, 

.00.) 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CURRICULA. 


MISSIONS IN THE SunpAY ScuHooit, Martha B. Hixson. 
(Young People’s Missionary Movement, 50c.) 

THE TEACHING OF BIBLE CLASsEs, Edwin F. See. (Y. M. C. 
A. Press, 50c.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GRADED TEXTS. (Religious Education As- 
sociation, Free.) 

AN OUTLINE OF A BiBLE-SCHOOL CURRICULUM, George W. 
Pease. (U. of C. Press, $1.50, net.) 

Tue Lire or Jesus, Herbert W. Gates. Illustrating “Con- 
structive Series.” (U. of C. Press, 75c.) 

GOSPEL IN THE CHuRCH. Illustrating “Young Churchman” 
Graded Series. (Young Churchman Co} 

Wor.tp Stories AND Biste Literature. Illustrating “Uni- 
tarian Series.” (Amer. Unit. S. S. Society.) 

HEROES OF THE FAITH; AND CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CONDUCT. 
Illustrating “Bible Union Series.” (Charles Scribners.) 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION THROUGH GRADED INSTRUCTION. Illus- 
trating “Constructive Series.” (U. of C. Press, Free.) 

Boys AND GiRLs IN HEBREW Homes, J. L. Keedy. Illustrating 
“Keedy” Series. (Graded S. S. Pub Co., $1.00.) 

THE Books oF THE BiBLE, Hazard and Fowler. Illustrating 
“Senior” Texts. (Pilgrim Press, 50c.) 
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THE HOME. 


THE CULTURE OF JusTicE, Patterson Du Bois. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 75c.) 

*THE ProGRESS OF MorRAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
AMERICAN Home, C. W. Votaw. (Religious Education Associa- 
tion, 25c.) 

MAKING THE BEsT oF Our CHILDREN, Mary Wood-Allen. 2 
vols. (McClurg, $1.00, each.) 

FINGERPOSTS TO CHILDREN’S READING, W. F. Field. (A. C. 
McClurg, $1.00.) 

THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN RELIGION, Geo. Hodges. (Ap- 
pletons, $1.50.) 

THE Famity; HistoricaL AND SociaL Stupy, Carrie F. and 
Charles F. Thwing. (Lothrop, $2.00.) 

ae AND THE FAMILY, W. F. Lofthouse. (Doran, $2.50, 
net. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF EpucaTion, Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 35c.) 

SECULARIZATION OF AMERICAN EpucaTIion, S. W. Brown. (Co- 
lumbia Univ., $1.50.) 

Mora TRAINING IN THE Pusuic ScHoots, C. W. Rugh, et al. 
(Ginn & Co., $1.00.) 

NoTEs oF LESSONS ON Mora Sussects, F. W. Hackwood. (T. 
Nelson & Sons.) 

Everypay Eruics, E. L. Cabot. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.25.) 

*Mora INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN SCHOOLS, M. E. Sadler. 
2 vols. (Longmans, $1.50, each.) 

SysTemMaATic Mora Instruction, John K. Clark. (A. S. 
Barnes Co., $1.00.) 

Winer Use oF THE ScHoon PLANT, C. A. Perry. (Charities 
Pub. Co., $1.50.) 

Course 1N Mora INstructTion For HicuH Scuoots, F. C. 
Sharp. (U. of Wis.) 
$1 * an IN Our ScHoots, L. P. Ayres. (Charities Pub. Co., 

50.) 

Mora TRAINING IN SCHOOL AND HoME, Sneath and Hodges. 
(Macmillan, 50c.) 

SocraL Aspects oF Epucation, Irving King. (Macmillan, 


$1.50.) 
SOCIAL. 


THE Spirit oF YOUTH AND THE City STREETS, Jane Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

SoctaL DEVELOPMENT AND Epucation, M. V. O’Shea. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2.00.) 

SocraL Epucation, C. A. Scott. (Ginn and Co., $1.50.) : 

SoctAL SETTLEMENT MovEeMENT, William I. Cole. (Bulletin 
Harvard Univ.) 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING IN COLLEGES, C. S. Birdseye. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75.) 

TREND IN HIGHER Epucation, William R. Harper. (Univ. of 
Chicago, $1.50.) 


BOYS. 


THE Boy Prosiem, W. B. Forbush. (Pilgrim Press, $1.00.) 

How To DEAL WirH Laps, P. Green. (Longmans, 80c.) 

Boy TRAINING. Edited by John L. Alexander. (Association 
Press, 75c.) 

Sex CuLTure TaLks To YouNG MEN, N. S. Richardson. (Ea- 
ton and Mains.) 

THE MINISTER AND THE Boy, Allen Hoben. (Univ. of Chi- 
cago, $1.00.) 

TRAINING THE Boy, W. A. McKeever. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


GIRLS. 


‘ Boe) GirL AND Her TEENS, Margaret Slattery. (S. S. Times 
o., 50c. 
61 Pad E. B. Lowry. (Forbes and Company, Chicago, 
.00.) 
A Girv’s StupentT Days, Jeannette Marks. (Revell, 75c.) 





NEW BOOKS 


I. PRINCIPLES. 


REED, CHARLES A. L., Marriage and Genetics. (Galton Press, 
$1.00.) A surgeon’s message on practical eugenics, especially 
on the aspect indicated in the title, a study of the laws of 
human breeding. Written for the laity but with all the cold 
exactitude of a work in the science of medicine. 

Kine, Irnvinc, Pu.D., Education for Social Efficiency. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50 net.) On the social aim in education 
and the social factors in its processes. Especially useful to 
practical teachers and parents. Dr. King’s sympathy with the 
social-character aim in education, his clear recognition of the 
value of concrete and practical instances with his pleasing style 
make this a highly vaheihie piece of work. 

Carus, Pau, The Mechanistic Principle and the Non-Me- 
chanical. (Open Court Publishing Co., $1.00.) A review of 
recent literature on teleology and mechanicalism, in which the 
author reaches the conclusion that the mechanistic theory does 
not invalidate man’s responsibility nor his divinity. 

Hotes, Artuur, Principles of Character Making. (Lip- 
pincotts Educational Series, Vol. XL, $1.25.) The author be- 
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gins with origin of the human animal and traces the biological 
development down through the birth of the child and its 
growth into manhood. Defining character as “the customary 
reaction of an individual to his environment” he shows how 
such a view calls forth the development of right habits in the 
child. A rather more comprehensive survey than is required 
by his subject. 

Jones, ABEL J., Character in the Making. (John Murray, 
London, 2s.) A concise survey of child psychology and the 
development of character. 

THORNDIKE, Epwarp L., The Original Nature of Man. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univ.) A study of the original 
tendencies of the human species, as distinguished from inher- 
ited or acquired characteristics. Every educator, especially the 
religious educator seeking a sound foundation for work must 
certainly be interested in this inquiry as to how the natural 
man, apart from all training, responds or would respond to 
life’s stimuli. Although not written for beginners in psychol- 
ogy, its clear study is comprehensive to anyone fairly conver- 
sant with the literature of the subject, and is an indispensable 
book to every student. The total impression is that of an in- 
creased appreciation of the importance of inherited tendencies. 
This is the first in a series of works on educational psychology 
which Dr. Thorndike is preparing. Judging by this first book 
the series will constitute the most fundamental work in psy- 
chology yet attempted in America. 

Coster, SILVIE DE Grasse, The Development of the Spiritual 
Life as an Aim in Education. (Awarded prize by University 
Philosophical Society, New York.) A plea for the re-entrance 
of idealism in education. 


Il. THE HOME. 


Devine, Epwarp T., The Family and Social Work. (Asso- 
ciation Press, 60c.) Principally a suggestive study of social 
work as applied to religion. Modern and scientific. Commend- 
ed to classes in churches. 

SKENE, GEORGE, Morning Prayers for Home Worship. 
(Methodist Book Concern, $1.50.) Contains a daily service for 
the complete year. Each service has a portion of scripture, 
then a hymn from the Methodist Hymnal, followed by a prayer. 

THWING, CHARLES FRANKLIN and CarriE F. Butter, The 
Family an Historical and Social Study. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., $2.60 net.) A scholarly historical study of the family 
from the known beginning of mankind up to the present time 
ending with suggestions of real worth as to the proper con- 
tinuance of the family. An exhaustive treatment of the subject 
in small compass. The last chapters deal with present tenden- 
cies and give practical suggestions as to the solution of di- 
vorce and the perpetuation of the family by placing woman on 
the same plane politically and morally with man, 
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Ill. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SNEATH, HopGes AND StTEvENS, The Golden Deed. (Mac- 
millan Company, 55c net.) An eighth grade reader designed 
for indirect moral instruction, consisting of well-selected 
poems, essays and narratives in attractive form. It is to be 
hoped that teachers will give this material careful and syste- 
matic trial, for it is the most promising essay in the direction 
of providing suitable material. 

GouLp, F. J., Moral Instruction. (Longmans, Green Co., 90c 
net.) All who have followed the work of the Moral Education 
League of Great Britain or who know of Mr. Gould’s work in 
schools will welcome this plea for systematic instruction in 
morals. It presents the best discussion we have yet seen of the 
schemes of formal instruction and especially of the story 
method. 

TROWBRIDGE, ADA WiLson, The Home School. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) One of the excellent Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. A discussion of home-training in schools based upon 
the Home School in Providence. An attempt to have girls pre- 
pared so that the home may become a place for inventiveness 
and intelligent industry. 

Brs_tE LESSONS FOR QUEENSLAND STATE SCHOOLS. Junior 
Classes I, I, III. (Issued by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Queensland, Australia.) Bible Lessons for Queensland 
State Schools. Senior Course Classes, IV, V, VI. (Issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction, Queensland, Australia.) 


IV. THE CHURCH. 


Bricker, Pror. GARLAND A., in Co-operation with Fourteen 
Collaborators. Solving the Country Church Problem. (Jen- 
nings & Graham, $1.25.) <A discussion of a recognized vital 
problem by men who are in direct touch with the rural church. 
The chapters are of varying worth. 

IsrAEL, HENRY, edited by, The Country Church and Com- 
munity Co-operation. (Association Press.) The papers of a 
conference which emphasized the religious and educational 
possibilities and problems of rural communities. 

Mines, F. J., Church and the Young Man’s Game. (George 
H. Doran Co., 75c.) On methods and motives for indoor games, 
such as billiards, bowling, etc., in the churches. A sane recog- 
nition of the place of play. 

Trawick, A. M., City Church and Its Social Mission. Asso- 
ciation Press, 60c.) One of the best and most practical hand- 
books, crowded with information and replete with helpful dis- 
cussions. Should be studied by laymen and the ministry. 


Vv. SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ATHEARN, WALTER S., The Intermediate Department of the 
Church School. (Department of Religious Education, Drake 
University, 35c.) A comprehensive and suggestive outline of 
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the methods, principles and aims of the intermediate depart- 
ment. 

Mark, THISTLETON, For Childhood and Youth, Ideals of the 
Modern Sunday School. (Pilgrim Press, 60c net.) A discussion 
of Sunday-school methods best adapted to English conditions 
with constant reference to American writers and American 
methods. The book has a value for the American interested 
in Sunday-school progress in Great Britian, but contains noth- 
ing not already found in more advanced literature. 

Lester, Rev. H. A., et al., Sunday Schools and Religious 
Education. (Longmans & Co., $1.20 net.) Sermons and ad- 
dresses delivered in England on the importance of the school 
and the characteristics of good school work. 

ALEXANDER, J. L., The Sunday School and the Teens. (As- 
sociation Press, $1.00.) A symposium with nearly 150 con- 
tributors. Surely the names of the writers should have been 
affixed to the articles. While the material varies greatly in 
<r much is of real importance to all who work with boys 
and girls. 

| JouN L., The Boy and the Sunday School. (As- 
sociation Press.) While this book has many practical sugges- 
tions it is too scrappy to be permanently valuable. It will help 
those who want to know what to do, but the number grows of 
those who must know why they do. 

HartsHorne, H., Worship in the Sunday School. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, $1.50.) A valuable, carefully 
executed study in a comparatively new field. Discusses funda- 
mental principles, describes tried methods and reviews the re- 
cent literature of the subject. Will hold a place as one of the 
important contributions to the study of the work of the school. 

TARBELL, MARTHA, Pu.D., Teachers’ Guide for 1914. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 


VI. SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Honces, GeorGe, Class-book of Old Testament History. 
(Macmillan Company, $1.00.) The work of a scholar which 
fills a long felt need. There are too few books of any real value 
and scholarly treatment suitable for the average reader and 
Sunday-school class. There is a demand for more books, in 
which the material is treated in a similar manner to that em- 
ployed by Dr. Hodges. 

Cook, Ezra ALBert, Pu.D., Christian Faith for Men of To- 
day. (University of Chicago Press, $1.55 p. p.) A new text in 
The Constructive Series, offering the material for eight great, 
basic questions in religious hog am the material being ample 
for three months’ work in the Sunday school and suitable for 
college classes or for serious students anywhere. An excellent 
text. 

Murray, ANNA F., Handbook for Primary Teachers, in 
Church S.S. (Young Churchman Co., 75c net.) The practical 
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application of kindergarten methods to Episcopal Sunday 
schools, giving principles and outlines for forty-four Sundays. 
The suggestions are simple, usable and, on the whole, excellent. 

Lester, H. A. and JENNINGS, E. B., Life of Our Lord, Simple 
Lessons on. (Longmans, Green & Co., 50c.) Another text in 
the new graded manuals prepared for the Anglican Diocese of 
London. Intended for students of 8 to 10 with 52 brief, simple 
lessons. 

Vil. YOUTH. 


Beck, FRANK OrMAN, Marching Manward. (Eaton & Mains, 
75c.) Another book on the boy problem and the church, a 
popular treatment of familiar material. 

HALL, WINFIELD S., Pu.D., Life’s Beginnings. (Association 
Press, 25c.) Marked by the sanity and purity common to Dr. 
Hall’s work in this field. Sex Education Series. 

WELLs, Amos R., Reaching Up and Out. (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 50c.) Attractive essays for youth, such as they might 
read, if ever they read at all. 

CAMP Fire Girts. (George H. Doran Co., 25c.) The latest 
manual of this order, giving its work, programs and principles. 


Vill. BIBLE AND RELIGION. 


Boorp, H. E., A Soldier of the Cross. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 75c.) Twenty-five sections, likening the young Christian 
to a soldier. Each section is based on the church catechism 
and Biblical passages. 

Burcess, WILLIAM, The Religion of Ruskin. (F. H. Revell, 
$2.00.) The very best of Ruskin’s spirit and thought arranged 
under the great topics of religion in such a way as to maintain 


the unity of Ruskin’s treatment. A good piece of work with | 


an excellent index. A helpful and enjoyable book. 

Use oF BistE AmonG ScuHoou Boys. (Association Press, 
60c.) Some valuable suggestions on Bible Study and worship 
in boys’ schools, but the treatment is nowhere thorough or com- 

rlete. 
: Lege, FraANK T., New Testament Period and Its Leaders. 
(Sherman, French & Co., $1.35 net.) A non-critical introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, useful to laymen not interested in 
the critical or modern historical questions. 

Jevons, F. B., Comparative Religion. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 40c net.) In the “Cambridge Manuals” series; con- 
siders the broader aspects of the great religions topically. 
Would be valuable as an introductory text for non-professional 
classes of a fair degree of intelligence. 

Royce, Josian, The Problem of Christianity. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $3.50 per set, net.) Vol. I. The Christian 
Doctrine of Life. Vol. II. The Real World and the Christian 
Ideas. The ripe fruitage of the labors of a great thinker; a 
work no student of the philosophy of religion can afford to 
neglect. The argument, always constructive, is remarkably 
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easy to follow. The lectures were delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford; they are 
here reproduced in admirable type and form. 

Wo, Emi Cart, Px.D., The Problem of Religion. (Pil- 
grim Press, $1.25.) Prof. Wilm is an idealistic, a theistic opti- 
mist. He surveys the great theories of religion and current 
literature on the philosophy of religion. Yet the work is free 
from technicalities and of large value to the student of re- 
ligion, the pastor and teacher. 

CookE, R. J., D.D., LL.D., Freedom of Thought in Religious 
Teaching. (Methodist Book Concern, $1.00.) An attempted 
harmonization between the conservative defenders of the 
church doctrine and the tendency of progressive critical inter- 
pretation. The author fails to take a comprehensive view of 
historical criticism for he claims that it must assume at the 
start certain postulates which critics would reject. 

Dickinson, CuHarLes Henry, The Christian Reconstruction 
of Modern Life. (Macmillan Company, $1.50.) The author 
formulates a Christo-centric conception of religion and makes 
a constructive statement, that as the task of Jesus was a social 
task so the task of Christianity is a social responsibility. 

Du Bois, Patrerson, The Practice of Salvation. (Revell, 
$1.00.) A treatise on salvation which is both interesting and 
illuminating as a constructive statement of the modern point 
of view in psychology. 

Fospick, Harry Emerson, The Manhood of the Master. 
(Association Press.) A reading course for the Morning Watch 
covering twelve weeks with a selection for each day and a 
comment for each week. An attempt to get an appreciation of 
the character of Jesus. 

Kine, Henry CuHvRCHILL, Religion as Life. (Macmillan Co., 
$1.00.) The setting forth of a strong, vital religion which has a 
depth and at the same time allows for freedom of thought and 
breadth of vision. 

Martin, ALFRED W., The Life of Jesus. (Appleton, $1.50 
net.) The book is not a chronological biography; but the 
author considers the birth, temptation, etc., in the light of his- 
torical and textual criticisms. It is constructive for those who 
value the ethical point of view. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lee, GERALD S., Crowds. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.35.) 
A striking, decidedly original and persuasive discussion of the 
meaning of the new democracy. The book is an appeal which 
grips and moves and is calculated to shake the most compla- 
cent reader out of his intellectual ruts. 

Locxwoop, Francis C., The Freshman and His College. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) An excellent text book for a freshman 
course on College Relationship; 13 chapters by leading educa- 
tors. 
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SCHMEISSER, WILLIAM C., Are You Going to College? (Edw. 
H. Curlander, Baltimore, 75c net.) Probably the college boy 
would call this “good dope,” certainly these informal, natural 
letters are more likely to be read by freshmen than any essays 
would be. 

Casot, RicHarp C., The Christian Approach to Social Mo- 
rality. (Y.W.C.A.) The point which Dr. Cabot makes on the 
place of emotion, affection and principle is so important as to 
make this book essential to the study of sex and social morality. 

Dopson, GeorGE Row anp, Pu.D., Bergson and the Modern 
Spirit. (American Unitarian Association.) Non-professional 
readers will be grateful to this author for helping to make 
Bergson understandable and also aiding them to decide 
whether to take him seriously or not. Dr. Dodson is happy in 
most of his work of elucidation. 

Vaswanl, Pror. T. L., Prolegomena to a Religious Philoso- 
phy. (Lahore News Press.) A sketch of one of the newer re- 
ligious ideals of the East which emphasizes religious unity. 

ATLANTA Conaress, 1913. South Mobilizing for Social Serv- 
ice. (Southern Sociological Congress, $2.00 net.) The ad- 
dresses delivered at the Atlanta Convention of the Southern 
Sociological Congress. 

PRUDDEN, THEODORE P., Congregationalists, Who They Are, 
What They Do. (Pilgrim Press, 40c net.) Outline history of 
Congregationalism in catechetical form, suitable for Sunday 
schools. 

Burcess, THOMAS, Greeks in America. (Sherman, French 
& Co., $1.35 net.) The Greek immigrant, the fields of labor he 
enters and his success. 

WELLs, Amos R., The Junior Text-Book. A Manual of 
Questions and Answers on Junior Christian Endeavor Work. 
(United Society of Christian Endeavor, 50c.) On the history 
of the movement, the meaning of the pledge, the duties of the 
officers and the responsibilities of the committees. 

WELLs, Amos R., Expert Endeavor. (United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 50c.) A text book on a course, the success- 
ful completion of which entitles to the degree “C. E. E.,” “Chris- 
tian Endeavor Expert.” Follows the same general outline of 
the Junior Text-Book but more comprehensive. 

ANDERSON, R. P., The Intermediate Manual. (United So- 
ciety of C. E., 75c.) A book of practical suggestions for the 
superintendents of intermediate societies, also points as to or- 
ganization, the duties of committees and of more general 
nature. 

MarKHAM W. STACKPOLE and JosepH N. ASHTON, (editors), 
Hymns for Schools and Colleges. (Ginn & Company, $1.25.) 
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PERIODICAL REFERENCES 


Dean, Arthur D.: The new education: nature, the com- 
munity, and the home are today combining with the schools 
to train children for an industrial democracy. Craftsman 
24:463-71 (Ag. 713). 

Key, Ellen: Education for Motherhood II Atlan. 112:191- 
97 (Ag. 713). 

Molter, Harold: Practical Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Sex Hygiene Education, 34:95-99 (Oct., 713). 

Curtis, Henry S.: The Rural Church as a Social Center 
Education, 34:111-19 (Oct., *13). 

Trowbridge, Ada W.: A Community House Supported by 
the Public Schools Chautauquan, 72:135-38 (Oct., 713). 

Taylor, Alva W.: Why Rural Churches are Losing Ground. 
Christian Evangelist, 50:1407-08 (Oct., 713). 

Carter, N. E.: Our Ancestors’ Religious Instruction. Child 
Life, 15:187-89. (Oct. 13). 

Claus, Henry T.: The Problem of the College Chapel. 
Educ. Rev., 46:177-87. (Sept., 13). 

Manny, Frank A.: Biblio. of Sex Hygiene. Educ. Rev., 
46 :168-76. (Sept., 713). 

Vocational Bible School. Literary Dig., 47:475. (Sept., °13). 

Stearns, Wallace N.: A Plan for Religious Education. 
American Schoolmaster, 6:366-370. (Oct., 713). 

Venable, Francis P.: A Question of Morals. Educ. Rev., 
46 :361-68. (Nov., 713). 

Ewer, Bernard C.: College Life as a College Study. Educ. 
Rev., 46 :390-95. 

Leubuscher, Dr. Charlotte: The Medical Inspection of 
School Children in Germany. Progress, 32:229-34. (Oct., 13). 

Wilson, Mrs. Warren H.: Boys and Girls in the Country 
Church. Rural Manhood, 4:330-32. (Nov., 13). 

Brown, Marion Francis: The Creed of an American School 
Boy. Educ., 34:45. (Sept., 713). 

Hargitt, Charles W.: A Problem in Educational Eugenics. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., 83 :355-67. (Oct., 13). 

Lyttleton, Edward: Instruction in Matters of Sex. Educ. 
Rev., 46:135-42. (Sept., °13). 

Stratton, George Frederic: The Man Behind the Child. 
Outl., 105:137-40. (Sept., 713). 

The entire issue of Nov. 6, 1913, of the Journal of Educa- 
tion is given up to articles on Vocational and Industrial Train- 
ing. 

. Randlett, Gordon W.: The Problem of the American Rural 
School. Educator-Jour., 12:411-15. 

McKenny, Charles: The Social Significance of Education. 
Amer. Schoolmaster, 7 :303-315. (Sept., 713.) 

Foght, Harold W.: The Needs of the Rural School. Amer. 
Schoolmaster, 7:315-320. (Sept., ’13.) 
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Keener, Myrtle Douglas: Children’s Singing in the Home 
a8) the Best Songs to Select. Home Progress, 3:138-43. (Nov., 

Read, Mary L.: Schools for Mother Training. Home 
Progress, 3:123-30. ( Nov., *13.) 

Delmare, Henrietta Eugenie: Teaching Children to be 
Helpful at Home. Home Progress, 3:114-17. (Nov., 713.) 

Monroe, Paul: Education in the Philippines. Chris. Work 
and Evangel., 95:633-35. (Nov., °13.) 

Lynch, Frederick: The Church as a Civic and National 
Force. Chris. Work and Evangel., 95:628-30. (Nov., 713.) 

Moore, Charles Leonard: Education. Dial, 55:395-97. 
(Nov., 713.) 

Bushnell, Charles J.: The Place of Religion in Modern 
Life. Amer. Journ. of Theol., 17:520-41. (Oct., ’13.) 

Frank, Clarence Hill: Religious Education in Local 
Church. Standard, 61:299-300. (Nov., 713.) 

Curtis, Henry S.: Playground Equipment. Playground, 
7:301-29. (Nov., 713.) 

Ellwood, Charles A.: The Social Function of Religion. 
Amer. Jour. Sociol., 19 :289-308. (Nov., 13.) 

O’Shea, Prof. M. V.: Moral Training in the Secondary 
School. Child-Welfare, 8:73-81. (Nov., ’13.) 
= — Kelly: Moral Pedagogy. Educ., 34:133-35. (Nov., 





ON THE GENERAL CONVENTIONS 


CHICAGO. 


“Whether we consider the quality of the audiences, the rep- 
resentative character of the speakers or the enthusiastic interest 
manifested in the discussions the convention was one of the 
most notable gatherings in this country for many years.”— 
American Weekly. 

“If the convictions of a great many men of varying stand- 
ards of good judgment are not wholly wrong, the Convention 
of Religious and Moral Education * * * , is to be counted 
an altogether unique occasion and a force to be reckoned with 
in the future.”—Outlook. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“Probably no such representative body of leaders in re- 
ligion and education ever before assembled on this continent.” 
—Sunday School Times. 

“One of the most significant and widespread of all the for- 
ward national movements of the past quarter century.”—Living 
Church. 
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“Established the fact in the eyes of the community that 
—, should have religion connected with it.”—F. M. Tom- 
ins, D.D. 


BOSTON. 


“The utterance of some of the finest minds of the country 
along every line of spiritual uplift and broadening, especially 
with reference to the youth of the nation.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

“The effect of the convention must be thoroughly construc- 
tive along the lines of its endeavor. The meetings were those 
of men in earnest; men who knew something of their respective 
subjects but aspired to know more.”—Unity. 

“The only occasion in which both educators and religion- 
ists have worked side by side for several days. This fact of 
itself was worth all the time, effort and expense of the gather- 
ing.”—A. E. Winship, LL.D. 


ROCHESTER. 


“Demonstrated clearly the vitality of the association and 
the idea for which it stands.”—Jnterior. 

“Proves the effectiveness and vitality of an organization 
whose formative period has been watched with many hopes 
and some misgivings. The most oustanding feature of the con- 
vention was its breadth of vision and temper.”—Outlook. 

“An encouragement and inspiration in the educational and 
religious life of the city."—James G. Cutler, Mayor, City of 
Rochester. 


WASHINGTON. 


“T think I never before saw gathered together in one place a 
choicer collection of the best brains and the best hearts of the 
country.”—Christian Endeavor World. 

“The spirit of the entire convention was practical, a dis- 
cussion of methods and general principles of work.”—Watch- 
man. 


NASHVILLE. 


“The influence of the splendid addresses heard will be long 
felt in many directions and it is assured in the minds of those 
who have attended the meeting that education will have a more 
spiritual tone and that religion will be more educational in its 
effects than heretofore.”—Nashville Tennessean. 

“Nasiville has entertained many conventions of magnifi- 
cent proportions, * * * few have equaled that of the Re- 
ligious Education Association just ended.”—Nashville Banner. 

“The convention of the Religious Education Association 
was held in Nashville in 1910 and was one of the most signifi- 
cant gatherings ever brought together in this city. 1 am sure 
that I voice the sentiment of hundreds and thousands of the 
citizens of Nashville, when I say that the R. E. A. Convention 
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was an uplift to the whole city.”—J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University. 
CHICAGO. 


“Was a remarkable one in many respects. It was attended 
by men known the world over for their contribution to the 
uplift of society.”—Standard. 

“But in the quality and representative scope, the visitors 
who gathered to the city for this occasion were an exceptional 
sort especially from the realm of higher education. Nearly all 
the university leaders of the country and many of the strongest 
college men were present.”—Jnterior. 

“Proof of the vitality of the organization that there were 
so many people brought together from so wide an area of 
territory.”—Christian Advocate. 


PROVIDENCE. 


“It seemed as if the entire city was anxious to attend the 
meeting. The vanguard made its appearance at 6:15 and a 
quarter of an hour later upwards of 2,000 had gathered wait- 
ing for the doors to be thrown open.”—Providence Jouranl. 

“T have known all the great meetings held in Providence 
for 17 years, the convention of the R. E. A. in 1911 was the 
most successful in point of attendance, and in both its mass- 
meetings and sectional discussions among the most practically 
valuable which have come to the city.”—E. Tallmadge Root, 
Field Secretary, Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 


ST. LOUIS. 


“The most intelligent group of people gathered in that city 
on a religious theme during many years.”—Central Baptist. 
“Observers were impressed with the seriousness with which 
the Association is addressing itself to the question, ‘How to put 
religion into education and education into religion.’ ”—Conti- 
nent. 
CLEVELAND. 


“Gave new evidence, of the varied functions which it is 
coming to fulfill in the religious life of the country. Along 
with this diversification, however, goes a steady deepening in 
the spirituality of the association.”—Messenger of Peace. 

“While a great deal of time and energy were required of 
many of us in the preparation for this convention, we are all 
ready to do it over if you will bring your convention to Cleve- 
land again.”—E. R. Wright, Executive Secretary, Federated 
Churches. 

“The meeting of the Religious Education Association was of 
great and distinct advantages to the whole community. The 
preparation for it brought together many men, personally un- 
known to each other under the impulse of a noble and com- 
mon aim, and in a fine spirit of co-operative endeavor. The 
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sacrifice of time or money or strength, thus made, was not 
great and the benefit in fellowship and in inspiration was not 
small. An uplift and strengthening were given to the highest 
forces of the life of Cleveland, which will not soon pass away.” 
—Charles F. Thwing, President, Western Reserve University. 


GENERAL. 


“I would rather miss any other convention than that of the 
Religious Education Association.”—W. H. P. Faunce, President, 
Brown University. 


The local expenses of each of the conventions have been 
from $1,800 to $2,500, which has been raised by a finance com- 
mittee in each city. The bills have all been promptly paid for 
each convention. Regarding the Providence Convention, Mr. 
Rathbone Gardiner, Chairman of the Finance Committee, ex- 
plicitly states that “all bills have been paid.” 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


THE NEW HAVEN CONVENTION. 


You are strongly advised to make advance registration for 
the New Haven Convention, March 5-8, by sending your name 
at once to the office of the Association. All indications are 
that the entertainment facilities will be taxed to their full 
capacity. 





NOTICE 


This issue completes Vol. VIII. 
The next issue, February, 1914, will begin 
Vol. IX. 

















ADVANCE PROGRAM 
OF 


Conference on “ The Relation of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Social Order ” 


ARRANGED BY THE COUNCIL OF 


The Religious Education Association 
, FOR THE 


Eleventh Annual Convention of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


MARCH 5-8, 1914 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 
For the General Association. 


Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland. 

Henry S. Pritchett, LL.D., President The Carnegie Foundation, 
New York. 

Abram W. Harris, LL.D., President Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

Charles L. Hutchinson, A.M., Vice-President Corn Exchange 
Bank, Chicago. 

Charles M. Stuart, Litt.D., President Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston. 

Henry F. Cope, D.D., General Secretary The Religious Educa- 
tion Association, Chicago. 


For the Council of Religious Education. 


Elmer E. Brown, LL.D., Chancellor New York University, New 
York. 

George A. Coe, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 

Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Professor Smith College, Northampton. 

Frank C. Sharp, Ph.D., Professor University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
For the Department of Universities and Colleges. 

William H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown University, 
Providence. 

Mary E. Woolley, LL.D., President Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley. 

Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., Professor State University, Iowa 
City. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the Executive Board and the Board of Di- 
rectors, at the Cleveland Convention, the Association approved the plan of holding in 
1914 a convention without the usual numerous departmental meetings and having, 
instead, a single series of gatherings, three each day, in which all papers, studies, 
reports and addresses would concentrate on one single theme. The purpose of this 
change is to focalize the interest of the convention at one point, and by careful prep- 
aration throughout the year preceding the convention, by means of investigations and 
princes Rad make a contribution to the specific problem suggested in the topic for the 

t . 
ComvThe ‘reaponsibility for the program of the convention has been vested jointly in 


the general officers, with President Thwing as Chairman, the officers of the Council 
and of the Department of Universities and Colleges. 
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THE PROGRAM 


FIRST SESSION 
Thursday, March 5th, 9:30 A. M. 
Lampson Hall, Yale University. 
I. “EDUCATION AND SOCIETY.” 


1. The fundamental social characteristics which may be de- 
veloped by education. 
2. Academic Education and Social Efficiency. 


il. “COLLEGE LIFE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER.” 


1. From what classes of the population are the students 
drawn? Changes in the cost of education to the student, 
and social effects of these changes. 

William B. Bailey, Assistant Professor Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

2. The socializing value or the contrary of: Fraternity life, 
social clubs, guilds, competitive sports. 

William DeWitt Hyde, LL.D., President Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me. 

3. The moral status of college students. 

James Rowland Angell, A.M., Dean of University Facul- 
ty, University of Chicago. 

4. The Place and Influence of Athletics. 

Albion W. Small, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean, The Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, The University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 


SECOND SESSION 
Thursday, March 5th, 2:30 P. M. 


Lampson Hall, Yale University. 
“COLLEGE LIFE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER.” 


1. Study of effects of self-support, partial self-support and aid 
on social attitude and efficiency. 
Elijah J. Hanley, D.D., President Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind. 
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Educational effect of conditions under which siudents live 
—housing, grouping, the “atmosphere,” etc. To what extent 
do these conditions prepare the student for life in a demo- 
cratic society? 

Edward E. Slosson, Ph.D., Managing Editor “The Inde- 

. pendent,” New York City. 
Successes and failures of self-government and the relation 
of self-government to efficient citizenship. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, Ph.D., LL.D., President Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. 

The extent to which college graduates are now engaged in 
social service: (a) voluntary; (b) professional, and the ex- 
tent to which college life and work influenced them in the 
direction of such work. 

(a) On voluntary service. 

Mr. Richard H. Edwards, Student Secretary Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

Effects of the higher education of women upon health, the 
family and economic status of graduates. 

Miss Laura Drake Gill, D.C.L., University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn.; President Collegiate Alumnae 
Association. 

Is it possible to arrive at standards by which to determine 
the selection of those who for the sake of society, should 
receive higher education? 

Arthur T. Hadley, LL.D., President Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, March 5th, 8:00 P. M. 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University. 


ul. “EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT.” 


The American College Since the Civil War. 


Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 


a gel 
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FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, March 6th, 9:30 A. M. 
Lampson Hall, Yale University. 
Iv. “COLLEGE STUDIES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER.” 
“PREPARING STUDENTS FOR SOCIAL LIVING.” 


1. Changes in the requirements for graduation already 
brought about by the newer social ideals. Changes in the 
range of electives thus brought about. 

P. P. Claxion, Ph.D., United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


2. The social focus in the studies of collegians. 
Elmer E. Brown, LL.D., Chancellor New York Univer- 
sity. 
3. To what extent do social ideals control occupational 
studies? 
Frank T. Carleton, Ph.D., Professor Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 
4, The relation of college study of ethics to the character of 
students. 
Lyman P. Powell, President Hobart College, Geneva, 
B. ¥. 


5. Special courses on social living for freshmen. 
Bernard Ewer, Professor Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
6. Moral influence of the curriculum and the work of the 
schools. 
George B. Cutten, Ph.D., President Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Friday, March 6th, 2:30 P. M. 
Lampson Hall, Yale University. 
“COLLEGE STUDIES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER.” 


1. What actual policies (officially) exist with respect to the 
preparation of students for family life, civic life and church 
life? 

Miss Laura H. Wild, Professor Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. ; : 


— e . « “ 
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2. The Socialization of the College Curriculum. 
Laenas G. Weld, A.M., Principal Pullman Free School 
of Manual Training, Pullman, Ill. (Formerly Dean 
University of Iowa.) 
3. Possible lines of apprenticeship in Social Service during 
college life. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, A.M., D.D., Secretary of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
4. College Tests to Aid in Vocational Direction. 
James E. Lough, Ph.D., Secretary School of Pedagogy, 
New York University, New York City. 
5. From the graduates’ view-point: “In view of later social ex- 
perience, what changes would I wish to see in the colleges?” 
To be presented by graduates now engaged in business, 
social service and the church. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Friday, March 6th, 8:00 P. M. 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University. 
v. “EDUCATION IN RELATION TO WOMEN AND THE HOME.” 
A. Gandier, D.D., President Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 


SEVENTH SESSION 
Saturday, March 7th, 9:00 A. M. 
Annual Business Meeting of the R. E. A. 


Lampson Hall, Yale University. 


EIGHTH SESSION 
Saturday, March 7th, 10:30 A. M. 
Lampson Hall, Yale University. 
vi. “COLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER.” 


1. What do college budgets show as to the purposes of the 
colleges? 
Kendrick C. Babcock, Ph.D., Dean The University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Charles W. Williams, A.M., Executive Secretary Fed- 
eration for Philanthropy, Cleveland,O. (Formerly 
Assistant to the President of Oberlin College.) 








on 
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To what extent does college government approach the 
ideals of democratic society? 
Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., Professor The University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
To what extent is democracy realized in college administra- 
tion and in faculty circles? 
J. McKeen Cattell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
The economic condition of instructors, assistants professors 
and professors. 


Tenure of office of members of faculties. 


James H. Kirkland, Ph.D., Sc.D., Chancellor Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 


NINTH SESSION 
Saturday, March 7th, 2:00 P. M. 


Lampson Hall, Yale University. 
vil. “THE COLLEGE AND CIVIC LIFE.” 


Positive university influence on modern municipal affairs 
and civic life. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., Professor New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
The influence of the schools of applied science on prepara- 
tion for citizenship. ; 
Charles Sumner Howe, Ph.D., President Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The relation of professional training to citizenship and so- 
cial character. 
Co-ordinating general social-training with college prepara- 
tion in high schools. 
Charles W. Johnston, Ph.D., Professor Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Correlation and continuity of social studies in High Schools 
and Colleges. 
The teaching of Ethics in High Schools and Colleges for 
purposes of Social Training. 


James H. Tufts, Professor The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


4:30 P. M.—PUBLIC RECEPTION 
Memorial Hall, Yale University. 
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TENTH SESSION 
Saturday: March 7th, 8:00 P. M. 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University. 
vill. “MAKING SOCIAL CITIZENS.” 


Charles S. Whitman, District Attorney, County of New York, 
New York City. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joseph R. Swain, LL.D., President of the N. E. A. and President 
of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

His Excellency Simeon Baldwin, LL.D., Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 


ELEVENTH SESSION 
Sunday, March 8th, 2:30 P. M. 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University. 
Ix. “COLLEGE AND THE CHURCH.” 


1. The actual influence of existing religious agencies in the 
college. 


John R. Mott, LL.D., General Secretary, World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, New York City. 
2. The College and the Church. 
TWELFTH SESSION 
Sunday, March 8th, 8:00 P. M. 


“THE COLLEGE AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER.” 





OTHER AND PARALLEL SESSIONS 





THE DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


(Open to all members of R. E. A. and to professional workers 
in Sunday Schools) 


Wednesday, March 4th, 9:30 A. M., 2:30 P. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
At The Hotel Taft. 


= 


CE — 
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PUBLIC SESSIONS. 


Saturday, March 7th, 9:30 A. M. 
A series of papers with discussion on 
Getting Results in the Modern Graded Sunday School 
Using Graded Lessons. 
Saturday, March 7th, 2:00 P. M. 
Papers and discussion on 
Expressional Activities. 
Worship in the Sunday School. 
EXHIBITS. 

Exhibits are being prepared and will be established in the 
Library of Yale University and the New Haven Public Library. 
At the former a unique and exceedingly interesting collection 
of works of great historical interest in the field of moral and 
religious education will be exhibited. At the public library the 
material will be assembled for a permanent New Haven Ex- 
hibit on Moral and Religious Education in Relation to Child 
Welfare. Other notable collections will also be brought to New 
Haven for the Convention. 

DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS. 

The following Departments of the R. E. A. will hold their 
Annual Meetings, at which reports of work will be presented, 
plans discussed and officers elected. The exact schedule of 
meetings, wiih topics, will be published in later programs. 

The Council. 

Universities and Colleges. 

Bible Teachers in Colleges. 

Theological Seminaries. 

Churches and Pastors. 

Sunday Schools and Teacher Training. 

Public Schools. 

Institutions for Training Lay Workers. 

Social Service. 

Christian Associations. 

The Homie. 

Directors of Religious Education. 


Hotel Headquarters at The Taft Hotel, New Haven. 


Upon request revised later programs will be mailed you. 
Apply to The Religious Education Association, 332 So. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








The Work of the Religious Education Association 





IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization all workers 
in education and religion who desire fellowship, conference 
and exchange of thought, information, experience, and service 
in religious education. 


Its primary purpose is to stimulate, inspire and assist. It 
exists not so much to do things as to cause things to be done. 
It acts as a center, a forum, a clearing house, a bureau of in- 
formation and promotion in moral and religious education. 


IT PUBLISHES: Special Volumes as follows: 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTION, 422 pages, $0.50. 
THE Biss IN Practica Lire, 640 pages, $5.00. 

Tue Arms oF RE.IGiIous EpucaTion, 525 pages, $1.00. 

THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTIoNn, 380 pages, $0.50. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER, 318 pages, $0.50. 

The Magazine, Re.icious Epucation, bi-monthly. 

MEMBERS RECEIVE THE MAGAZINE, AS ISSUED, FREE OF CHARGE. 


IT MAINTAINS Executive Offices at Chicago, with 


_—- Library of reference works, text books and ma- 
terial. 


Traveling Exhibit and Library. 


Bureau of Information, answering inquiries on practical 
problems, distributing literature, counselling workers. All the 
services are free. 


IT HOLDS General Conventions. Ten great meetings have 
been held, with delegates from all parts of the world. 


Conferences in important cities, at Summer Assemblies and 
at educational institutions. Over 240 held in 1912. 


IT AIDS Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools and institu- 
tions or individuals in the solution of their problems or the im- 
provement of their methods of religious education, by corre- 
spondence and conference, enlisting the services of many lead- 
ers and specialists. It studies special needs and problems 
through its departments, organized for investigation and pro- 
motion: The Council, Universities and Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools and 
Teacher-Training, Public Schools, Christian Associations, 
Training Schools for Lay Workers, The Home, Libraries, The 
Press. 
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HARTFOR 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Scholarly and practical 
training for the ministry. 
Faculty of thirteen resi- 
dent professors besides 
special lecturers. Notable 
library of 95,000 volumes. 
Liberal scholarships to stu- 
dents of high rank and 
graduate fellowships. Open 
to college graduates of all 
Christian denominations. 


Address 
Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


SCHOOL OF RELIG- 
I0US PEDAGOGY 


Degree Course for graduates 
of colleges and theological 
seminaries. Diploma Course 
prepares lay workers for 
salaried positions in all 
kinds of Christian service, 
church,Sunday-school, mis- 
sion and settlement work. 
Correspondence Courses for 
teacher training. D.« mand 
for trained workers greater 
than supply. 


Address 
Dean E. H. KNIGHT. 


W. Douglas MacKenzie 


President 


THE KENNEDY 
SCHOOL 
OF MISSIONS 


A graduate school for 
special preparation. Inter- 
denominational. For can- 
didat . app as and 
missionaries. Large facul- 
ty and library. Coursesin 
honetics, certain vernacu- 
ars, history and religions 
of mission fields, sociology, 
Bible, methods, etc. 


Address The Secretary 
E. W. CAPEN. 














The Educator-Journal 





IRCULATION National. Averages more patronage from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago advertisers than any other 


Educational Journal in the United States. 


Its reputation as an 


advertising medium is more than national. The following letters are 
conclusive evidence of such fact:— 


HARTS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
LonDON, ENGLAND, August 10, 1909. 


“With reference to your 


aper, will you kindly let us have particulars as to circula- 


tion, etc.? Please quote us for one-quarter and one-half pages for sixteen and thirteen 


insertions; also sen 


“In order to investigate the advertising value of 


a specimen copy.” 
NATIONAL en oO 
AL 


F ADVERTISERS 
CUTTA, INDIA. September 9, 1909. 
The Educator-Journal, which 


, 


po ony to be the best medium for advertisers of technical books, may I solicit the favor 
fs) 


your kindly sending us a specimen copy of same, containing the rate for space. 


Its Standing as an Educational Journal 
Strongly endorsed by leading educators throughout the United 


States. 


teachers in every state of the Union:— 
ProF. JOHN W. CARR, Superintendent of Schools, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY. 
Former President of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 
“Thanks for calling my attention to the expiration of my subscription to Educator 


Journal. 1 could not get along without it. I 2 
and I want to continue so long as I am in the profession. 


@ cents: 


check for $1.00 for the year 1910." 


he following endorsements reflect the attitude of progressive 


Have been a subscriber for nearly a third of 


Enclosed find 





$1.00 Per Year 


60 Cents for Six Months 


15 Cents for Single Copy 


The Educator-Journal Company 
403 Newton Claypool Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


























Magazine and Catalogue 
PRINTERS and BINDERS 





HARMEGNIES & HOWELL 
512 Sherman Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





Printers of 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 














MAKE YOUR READING COUNT 


READ THIS COURSE (Thirty-Sixth C. L. S. C. Year) 


Rambies and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahaffy, C. V. O., author of 
Social Life in Greece,” ‘‘History of Greek Literature,” etc .... $1.50 


The Message of Greek Art. By Dr. H. H. Powers, Pres. Bureau of 
University Travel. 125 illustrations.......cccccccceses eweesnveeas 2.00 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy: Roman and Italian. By Frank Justus 
Miller, University of Chicago and Oscar Kuhns, Wesleyan 
GRiWeIGlty o0c6sicedics cere cnesscas once. cedeereersecevcerersbeee coe 3.50 


The Meaning of Evolution. By Samuel C, Schumacher, West Chester 
State Normal School, Pennsylvania.........sssee-ssesvccecccccces 1.50 


“The Chautauquan: A Weckly Magazine.” Illustrated. Containing: 


Where Civilizations Meet: Round About Constantinople. By Frank 
Chapin Bray, Managing Editor Chautauqua Press. 


Current Events ‘Highways and Byways" news perspective............ 2.00 


All Four Books (cloth bound) and the Magazine............+++: 
*Remit 30 cents extra for postage or prepaid express, “Collect” 
charges are more. 


“EASY FOR ANYBODY, WORTH WHILE FOR EVERYBODY” 
If in doubt, send stamp for handbook of testimonials 
Address Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 


DON’T READ AT RANDOM 


























Hz PUBLICATIONS o 
Che Religious Education Assoriation 


SPECIAL PRICES ON THE VOLUMES 


Five Large Volumes, containing authoritative, modern, 
scientific treatment of the most important problems of the 
home, Sunday school, public school, college, university, church, 
library and other educational agencies, and including the 
papers of the conventions of the association from 1903 to 1908. 

I—THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


422 pages; published at $2.50, now 50 cents, (prepaid 65 cents). 


II—THE BIBLE IN PRACTICAL LIFE 
640 pages, (out of print). 
III—THE AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
525 pages, published at $2.50; now, net, $1.00, (prepaid $1.11). 
IV—THE MATERIAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
350 pages, published at $2.00; now, net, $0.50, (prepaid $0.65). 


V—EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 
319 pages, published at $2.00; now, net, $0.50, (prepaid $0.65). 





TO NEW MEMBERS 


Note.—As a special endeavor to acquaint new members 
with the history of the organization, Vol. I above, is offered 
free of charge, for a limited period, to all persons enrolling 
and paying the membership fee of $3.00. (By mail or express 
15 cents extra.) 


Or new members may obtain Volumes I, III, IV and V, 
above described, for $2.00 (express prepaid) in addition to the 
membership fee of $3.00. 


These special prices apply only when ordered directly of 
the Association. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 








Young People’s Problems 
As Interpreted by Jesus 
A Course of Study for Classes Preparing for Church Member- 
ship and for Christian Service 
By William Byron Forbush 


This course of twelve lessons will be especially valuable for classes 
preparing for church membership and for classes where a three months’ 


course of study is desired. 


Paper covers. 12 cents net, postpaid. 





The Life of Jesus 
By 
William Byron Forbush 


This is the most thoroughly 
equipped, the most beautifully illus- 
trated, and the most worthily writ- 
ten text-book on the Life of Jesus 
ever furnished to Sunday-schools. It 
is intended for pupils of high-school 
age. 

Cloth. 75 cents net. 





Witnesses for Christ 


What it Meant to be a Christian 
in the Early Centuries 


This course of 12 lessons gives a 
vivid picture of the ideals, struggles, 
and trials of the early Christians be- 
tween the period of the apostles and 
the conversion of Northern Europe. 
It aims to impress on the boys and 
girls the fact that it meant sacrifice 
of one’s friends and even one’s life 
to be a follower of Christ in the 
early days of Christianity. 


Paper covers. 12 cents net, postpaid, 





Landmarks in Christian History 
By Prof. Henry K. Rowe, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this work is to furnish a basis for the understanding of 
the present activities of the church and of the various agencies that are at 
work for the betterment of the individual and of society. 


Cloth. 75 cents net. 





The Conquering Christ 
Rev. lley Boone 


A comprehensive and systematic 
study of missions. It will make a 
strong appeal to those who desire to 
be intelligent regarding the progress 
and results of the missionary move- 
ment as well as to know why Chris- 
tianity is superior to other religions, 


Cloth. 75 cents net. 





TheMaking of a Nation 


By Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks 
and Prof. Charles F. Kent 


The object of these studies in the 
beginnings of Israel’s history is to 
show the practical bearing of the 
teaching of the Old Testament on 
the moral problems which confront 
our nation today. 


112 pages. Cloth. 75 cents net. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 


(RELIGIOUS LITERATURE DEPARTMENT) 


5907-599 Fifth Avenue 


New York 














